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In  another  article,  in  the  ease  paper  under  the  same  dateline, 
lire*  LEWIS  was  further  identified  as  Mrs*  ALEKSANDR!  rcLERIS,  wife  of  a 
former  diplomatic  clerk  in  Moscow,  now  a student  at  Georfee,  Washington 
University-,  Washington,  D.C*  The  principal  of  Western  High  School. 

Mr#  NATHANIEL  A*  DANONSKY,  quoted  Mrs*  LERIS  as  saying,  "In  Russia  we  have 
wore  than  you  people  have  here*  Everything  is  Area*  There  is  no  insecurity 
in  Russia*  Everyone  works  at  good  wages  with  no  charges  for  service** 

In  the  ■New  fork  Journal  American",  May  8,  1947,  DAVID  SMTINER, 
in  a column  entitled,  ■Acclaim  Anti-Red  Rally  of  Four  Pupils",  quoted 
Representative  VURSELL  as  stating  that  the  action  of  the  students  referred 
to  above  was  as  far-reaching  in  its  affect  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party*  This 
article  also  stated  that  Mrs*  LERIS  had  been  under  FBI  surveillance  since 
she  entered  this  country  in  1943* 

In  the  ■New  York  Journal  American^  of  May  19,  1947,  there  appeared 
a picture  of  the  four  student  leaders  of  the  above-mentioned  demonstration 
along  with  Representative  ALVIN  E.  O'KDNSKE,  who  was  identified  as  President 
of  the  Anti-Communist  Association  of  America*  The  students  who  were  identi- 
fied were  RUTH  PIGOTT,  VIRGINIA  LANHAM,  DICK  SMITH  and  VIRGINIA  MARACKLE* 
They  were  presented  with  flags  and  scrolls  by  Representative  O'KDNSU* 

In  a column  written  by  RAT  RICHARDS  in  the  "New  York  Journal 
American*  for  May  19,  entitled,  "Bail  Pupils*  Snub  to  Leftist  Expert,*  the 
IPS  which  furnished  the  pro-Russian  speakemiras  characterised  as  *a  high- 
toned  super  duper  intellectual  front  of  theXAmerlcan  Leftist  Movement,  which 
reached  that  status  about  five  years  ago  a /ter  serving  for  fifteen  years  as 
a tool  for  Jap  penetration  of  the  West  Coa£*«  The  article  continues,  *It  • 
(IPS)  publishes  high-powered  Communist  propaganda  In  expensively  bound  books 
and  slick  paper  magazines*  It  Influenced  American  foreign  policy  during  the 
strictly  New  Deal  period  by  furnishing  ‘expert'  advisors  to  the  State 
Department*  It  always  well  heeled,  for  its  patrons  include  such  wealthy 
r patrons  as  PHILlBMmE,  who  was  fined  $2,000  for  participation  in  the  1945 
I'Amfigsla-  Case*  * C Ynthat  scandal,  confidential  information  was  rifled  from 
: the  State  Department  for  use  of  a Russian  propaganda  magazine,  the  editorial 
board  of  which  consisted  largely  of  IPR  writers** 
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had  brought  an  aetion  in  the  New  Tork  Supreme  Court  judging-  tnai- the  xPn  wha 
being  dominated  by  Communists  and  demanding  that  that  organization  give  him  ..; 
a copy  of  its  membership  list  in  order  that  he  might  circularise  the  members* 
The  hearing  -was  before  Justice  BEFNAHD  L.  SHEENTAQ,  before  whom  an  agreement 
was  reached  which  would  allow  KOHLBERG  to  circularize  the  members  of  the  IPR* 

On  January  18,  1947,  "The  Tablet*  printed  an  open  letter  written  V 
by  KOHLBERG  to  Hr.  E.  C.  CARTER  of  the  IPR,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  detail 
Ms  ^charges  made  against  the  IFR  and  the  reasons  for  such  charges*  In  the 
Jody  of  the  letter.  Hr*  KOHLBERG  made  the  following  statements,  which  are 
footed  directly  from  the  newspaper  text  of  the  letters  f v 

"Every  Communist  is  an  agent  of  Russia  and  bound  to  follow  the 
Party  line  of  the  moment*  If  a scholar,  he  must  prostitute  Ms  scholarship  : 
to  the  Communist  line*  American  Conmunists  are  not  members  of  a political 
party  in  the  usual  sense  but  are  members  of  an  international  conspiracy  who 
are  pledged  to  (fight  for  tbs  establishment  of  the  world  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  fbr  the  establishment  of  a world  union  of  Socialist  Soviet  ; ; 
Republics* ^ ^ - 

U-  The  letter  from  Ur*  KOHLBERG  calls" attention  to  the  personnel  ot  ;• 

the  IFR.  stating  that  many  of  them  have  Communist  Party  and  Bellow  Traveler 


the  IFR,  stating  that  many  of  them  have  Communist  Party  ands 
backgrounds  and  stated  that  of  the  eleven  consultants  in  the 


a Democratic  Far  Eastern  Poll 
Individuals  so  designated  wei 


p,*  eight  have  been  connected  with  the  IFR* . 
as  followst  . 


PCBEU, 


p-: 


JEANS- 


KDHLBERQ^lso  stated  that  other.  IPR  people  on  the  list  of  directors 
and  sponsors  of  thSRCbmmittee ^ornJDemocratic  PolicyI<ararriB.  China  are  as  ' 
followst  / FREDERICK  IIEU) 


Professor  B.  CARRINGTONf 
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‘ y KOHLBERG  stated,  "With  a fem  exceptions^  all  the  rest  are  notorious 
joiners  bit  Fellow  Traveler  fronts  with  no  China  background*  In'^y  humble  - - •>'. 
opinion,  this  organisation  mas  set  up  by  the  IPR  (not  officially  but  by  XFR  * 
people)  just  as  much  as  Amerasia  was**  , . 

-•.-.  On  April  21,  1947*  the  "Nee  York  lines*  printed  an  article  entitled, 
■Fight  Hears  Climax  in  Pacific  Institute,  *in  which  it  was  announced  that  a : 
meeting  of  the  Council  mould  be  held  on  April  22,  at  mhich  KOHLBERG  mould  pre~ 
OS^a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  his  charges  by  a committee ~ v. 
of  wit-aiders*  This  article  quoted  GARTER  as  saying  that  the  administration  : 
of  tne  IPR  had  obtained  a majority  of  the  proxies  of  the  2,000  members  of  the  r 
> Council  and  scoffed  at  KOHLBERG 'S  allegations*  ,r~'"Z  ., 


m the  April  23,  1947  issue  of  the  *lfew  Tork  Times*,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "Pacific  Institute  Upholds  its  Staff,*  it  mas  announced  that  the 
Council,  by  mote  of  1163  to  66,  there  had  been  defeated  a proposal  by  KOHLBERG 
for  an  investigation  by  a committee  of  outsiders  into  charges  of  Communist 
.bias  in  its  publications  and  professional  staff*  ARTHUR  Byw£4NE_presided  over 
the  meeting  of  78  persons!  most  of  the  votes  mere  cast  by  proxy*  After  the 
vote  mas  over,  Mr*  KOHLBERG  told  reporters  that  he  mould  make  no  attest  to  V 
cany  the  fight  further*  Mr*  DEANE  said  that  the  "internal  investigation*  mas  ' 
by  no  means  over  and  that  the  trustees  mould  keep  a sharp  match  against  any  .' 
Commnnlst  bias  now'  or  in  the  future*  sr  --  ^Lz<- 
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ines.  ibaH^ublications  had  interchanged  writers  and  quoted  the  sane  author- 
Cities  as  sources#  After  completing  the  study,  KOHLBEBG  published  an 
booklet  which  he  sent  to  E.  C.  CARTER,.  TDHLBERQ,  stating  that  fbur  of  the 
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cooklet  which  he  sent  to  g.  C.  CARTER^.  TDHLBERQ,  stating  that  fbur  of  the 
six  persons  arrested  in  connection  with  the  Ameesig^pase  were  connected  * 
with  the  IPR;  that  the  IPR  staff  had  pressured  theKational  Broadcasting 
Company  to  continue  the  "Pacific  Stagy*  in  a Communist^angled  half-hour  pro- 
gramand  that  the  IPR  staff  had'  published  and  sponsored  books  and  articles 
by  the  following  well-taosn^^munists* 

"■  HARRIET  lAMDORE 

ramp  jafsr/- 

tsmk  U)Ui5Aed'hOHQ  ' ; ' _ 

t'  FREDERICK  f # 


iOHUBERG  concluded  the  i«X5e*>by  asking  for  the  reader* a praxj,  at 
time  the  yote  was  to  be  taken  ,‘Sv-.  KDHEBERG  listed  the  following  members  «f 
executtrejEmittee  of^r»>ir$of  Trustees^pr  19<b* 


■ ^ Chairman  RC 
Z California 

^mestiSg*)..; 


RT  Gi  SPB0UL,  President  of  the  Itaiwersity  of 
DHIBERG  stated  SPRQUL  had  newer  attended  a 


Executive  Tice  'Chaii^an  EDWARD  C*  CARTER,  President  .of.,*** 
Russian  War  Relief  an*  also  connected  wij£tfceAmerie*i  . 
Committee  for  Protection  of  the  fbreign  Born,  AmertSlfl — 
Magazine,  JDefense  of  the  Moscow  Purge  Trialai  and  maia- 
tained  liaison  with  heads  of  the  Cosanmiet  Party* 


’'Other  members  of  the 


we  ret 


z&r  v» 


JOHN  ^LCDETIS,  Director  of  the  ARI  (American-Rus  sian  : 

InatiShSu)  " _ ' 

ARTHUR  !•  DBASE,  attorney#  ^ 

— •’■  ^ - - \ * * ^ *,.*_  *■  T 

^ ... 

FREDERICK  ▼.  PIHD,  mother  of  the  Betional  Committee  of  - 

the  CP,  USA,  Associate  Editor  of  "New  Masses,"  writer  fbr  - 

the  "Daily  Worker,"  Trustee  of  the  Coamunist  Party  Jefferw**  , , 

School,  etc*  ■ , ",  ;VJ 


; , : 4;- 


.GH8XST,  American  Qpanlmid  Corporation* 

?_ >v i-"  ? •;  \ ■txi:,  ■-■  .' :*'> •.**;> •'•-• ; > : : :. *-:f: .:■* & ^ ? “* 

international  'L  ’ 

a-  Hopkins  Tfairersity;  Advisor  to  PresS&lSr 
Truman*  and  HBfjBX  HALLACEj  eonneoted  with 


JOSEPH 


^ 1st  NationalBBergency  Conference  2br  the 
Protection  of  Honan  ELghtsj  Writers  Congress;  Defense  of  **  / 
Purge  trialsi  As^>ci§$e  Editor  of  Amasaaia!  and  / 
aain tains  liaison  vritli  heads  of  the  Communist  Party#  ‘ i . :- 

’ ' V • * * - * 

Executive  Secretary  of  AEE,  Amerdsia 

' '■ .V**.  ‘V—.  TS”>'  • 

...  • r *7  c, v.  • r r •'C-.' -V*. 

.X/- «v »* • .v-v**  • r X . t -'>■>«  -~v- ?. 

DONALD  IkUSTRAUS,  sponsor  of  the  pro-Communist  Committee' 
for  a Danocratlo  lfcr.  Eastern  Policy*  ‘ &k^. 


ed  on 


OO 

edi 

J i 
te 


>1 


> v 


reported  to  this  office  that  the  book  entitled.  "The 
, which  me  mitten  by  M4HHJERITE  ANN  WHITE  end  published 
end  Tebster  Publishing  Coepany,  was  a Communist  propaganda  book* 


^ F.  BUDENZ,  on  Ifebruaiy  7,  1942,  stated  that  the  HR  was 

Coranunist  inspired  "TSOi*  He  later  changed  this  statement  p>  say  that  it  was 
controlled  by  the  Ooweunista.'-''';'---;''^^^"  :v. 


: Tn  "The  Shield*  fbr  July*  1947*  wolume  1,  Bo*  1,  i®der  the  headline. 
•Reds  Operate  Through  Innocent-Sounding  Rents*0  the  subject  organisation  was 
listed  as  one  which  eras  either  an  outright  Communist  club  or  was  wholly  or 
In  part  controlled  by  the  Communists#  .^4:'-  -S.  ^ 

In  the  *Jfew  Leader*  for  January  31*  1948*  page  5*  column  2*  the 
subject  organisation  iras  listed  as  one  in  which  innocent  liberals  did  not 
realise  the  extent  of  Cqnmmist  Infiltration*  The  list  was  compiled  of 
organisations  which  were  characterised  as  "front  organisations  *•  . - 

On  March  6,  1943*  in  the  *Neir  Leader*^  page  9*  column  2*  under  the 

title*  "A  Spy  Ring  in  ToldLo**  the  following  inforaation  was  published:  , " 

. _ • - 1 * .*•  > • ...  ’ ;•*»--  ‘ ~ ’ 
v-V’:'  • v • -i.  . -r  -r  ■ ’ -A  : ■ • 

•Japanese  Goremnent  records  seised  byG-2  tell  the  story  of  how  a 
Communist  spy  ring  operated  during  the  war  inside  the  German  Embassy  inJTpki 
Inwolwed  were  authors  of  books  on  the  Far  East*  GONTHER  gngnr  and  AGNE5>a£ED 
STEEN  was  a correspondent  for  the  IFR  and  is  a sponsor  of  the  Connrmist^lbd^ 
•Committee  for  a Democratic  Ear  Eastern  Policy*# 


B? 


4 


*> 


IOO-O.78O6 

: - R«7moMj£en^adj  & . 
Benjamin  H^flsar  * 
Daniel  Eyiioshlaixl  *- 
♦Clayton  tape  t> 
♦Lewis  jSfiaphm  ~(> 
Owen  Lattimoro  o_ 


Herbert  S^iittle  0 
♦William  W.i4ockweod  $ 


*k* 


Boyd  JD^Marti*  £ 

Charles  {^Martin  £> 

> Rene  A^  Hew  ^ 
Frank  1 tlOdkiff  & 


Shoemaker  o 

Gregg  H£4Sinc2jdr  * 
Robert  GordorTi^ronl  t> 
. ^Donald  jgtraus  & 
tr  George  j£»V£aylor~  0 


Donald  Galtwekabary  o 
\/y 

Swne^lbllee  0 


Heaton  LjMnrenn  . . 
Ionise  L&Rright  $ 


W 


r\ 


Professor  of  Sociology,  Tale  University,  Hew  Haven 
Attorney*  Graves,  Kizer  & (Braves,  ^prfraiw 
Vice-President,  Levi  Stranss  & Co*,  San  Francises 
Executive  Secretary,  American  HR,  Rev  fork 
ITesident,  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
Director,  Whiter  -Hines  Page  School  of  International  " 
Relations,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
Attorneys  little.  Leader,  LeSourd  & Palmer,  Seattle 
Assistant  Director,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  PdbUe 
and  International  Affairs,  Princeton  University 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  ef  I 
Washington,  Seattle  ’s  ' 

president,  Getz  Brothers,  Exporters,  San  Francisco 
Truateet  Bernice  P*  Bishop  Estate,  Kanehameha 
Schools,  and  Punahou  School,  Honolulu 
Electron!* ed  Chemical  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  ’ 

Washington,  D.C.  U«S.  Ambassador  to  tte 
Philippines 

Associate  Professor  of  International  Relations.  ^ 

Tale  University,  Hew  Haven  ' 

Chairman,  Department  of  Economics  and  Business. 

University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 
President,  University  of  Hawaii,  ifanrfitflm  - 
President,  University  of  California  ; 

Management-Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  Hew  lark  : 
Director,  Far  Eastern  Institute,  University  ef  : 
Washington,  Seattle 

Professor  of  Comparative  Education,  lhaehers  College. 

Colombia  University,  Mew  fork 
Writer  and  commentator.  Former  Wader  Secretary 
of  State 

President,  MUjls  College,  Oakland,  California 
President,  WLlbuiN-Ellis  Coup  any.  Sail  Francisco  r 
Chancellor,  Stanford  University,  California 
Attorney*  Anderson,  Wrerm  fc  Jenks,  Honolulu 
Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  > 


* Mmnber,  Executive  Committee,  American  I*P*R* 
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■ • ^ - It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  list  reflects  several  changes 

r ''  111  officeT8  and  ®««bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  differs  materially  '• 

. tr&m  lists  previously  submitted#  The  most  Important  change  is  the  retire- 
®®**t  of  Mr#  JdJwAKD  C.  JjARTER_ss  executive  secretary  and  the' -appointment  of 
^ ,CLAIT0M  LANE  ln~Hlsplace.  This  publication  indicated  that  LANS  had  recently 
: xetired-fraa  the  tfcited  States  Foreign  Service  after  25  years  service  in  ’• 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia  mid  the  United  States#  Els  service  Included  four  years  ~ 
. : In  India  as  Senior  Folitical-Sconomic  Officer#-,  y*. ■ --  . \ 


\ v ‘ Other  staff  changes  during  1948  were  the;  resignation  of  Mrs#  CELESTDffi 
G^4|3TT  and  the  appointment  of  Mi$b RATEHXNE  R.  (fci&REENE  as  Assistant  'Secretary 
and  "fee  appointment  of  LAWRENCE  K^RO^SXNQER  as  Research  Associate  under  a 
special  : grant ’ from  the  Rockefeller  Fbundation# 


b7d 


would,  ob  Karen  15 
Ambassador  PHELTP  C; 


it  theHtPR 

Va  mnner  in  honor^ft^EIMAED  C.  CARTER,  for  which  * 
~ was  announced  as  principal  speaker#; . 


2#  Personnel 


■: 
= 


of  the'  American  Institute  o^Scifl^teTatinng 
following  individuals  t 


the  administrative  staff 
eludes  among  others  the  '■ 


mm 

Mm 


KAxHINe  g#  C«  GREENE,  Assistant  Secretary 
: mLIE^O.  SHAHN.  Assistant  Treasurer  , j;v 

' ; v::: ' fay  Faster : : 

The  administrative  set  up  of  the  public  atjap-wsurvey*  included  as 
editor  MIRIAM  S^TKAHLET#  The  Editorial  Board  consisted  of  CLAITQN  LANE, 
LAWRENCE  E.  ROSSINGER,  KATERINE  R#  C.  GREENE  and  the  Assistant  Editor  was 
ST iTZARETHnOONV ifaSK#  v * V*-\  r *ck^7:. *>w  r--%  - • 


; the  1947  annual  dinner  held  by  the  JPR  was  to  be  at  the  Taldorl  asuoria 
$*>*}  ^ Honor  o£T£|e . v,  nans  were  amounced  for^ 


irP* 


*ri 
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WARD  to  speak  on  "The  Importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  Economic 
~S§*tus  of  Europe  and  Asia.*  Miss  HARD  mas  described  as  Chief  Foreign  . 
Ed^t?£  o*  the  "London  Economist*.  a governor  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  and  publisher  of  “International  Share-Out*  and  *Hitler'8  Road 
toBaghdad.*  ‘ •-  , ^ . 

3.  Finances  , ' •*  / / Lr.  t ^ • 

: -:Y  , ,In  the  “News  of  the  IPR*.  published  April,  1949*  Volume  1,  Ho.  5, 
there  is  juihllshed  a summary  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  page 
16,  *hi^: is'jbeing  set  out  below:  . ;•.  '•;  •> ; • o'* '£:••>••' 


January  - December.  1948 


Cash  Balance.  January  1,  1948 

Receipts  ■ .---A.  '•v-v,  . . 

Foundations  v*“  ‘V- =■  ; - * 
Memberships  . v .* 

Special  Grants  . :,v  , ^.v-.  ^ 

Sales  of  Publications 
Royalties  . \ . 

Research  Fund  — Special  Projects 


isburseaents  ; ^ A ~~  > . ' ~ . V / . *- 

Administration 
Grant  to  Pacific  Council 
Research  ^ ->~"A  A 

local  Meetings  and  Study  Groups  f ! 
library  Services  . \ • 

Services  to  Members.^  V 'A.TA';a  ’ 
Washington  Office  v~ 

Far  Eastern  Survey . . 


Publications  -A 
Promotion  ; * 

Research  ->  Special  Projects 


Cash  Balance.  December  31,  1948 


19,892.35 


143,000.00  V " ' !■ 
37,670.70 
4,000.00 

io.603.39  :T  \‘  :: 

972.52  *, 

3.668.00  99.914.( 

f!09,806.< 


\ ...  ..  . • * 


139,380.81 

9,000.00 

1,577.07 

- 205.92  k;;,- 
: 1,163*78 
4,763*87  . - \ 
1,920.66  V". 
17,932.45  ^ V>j£ 

1,607*97.  - 
3,695.50  84,621 
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fl09.806.96 


: published  during  1946  by  the  Institute 
Jfeir  lbs*  Cliy.  The  editor*  PHIIIP  EsL 
^SCHNELDER*  This  periodical  uas  publis! 
_ Richmond,  Virginia*; 


that  ■Pacific-Affairs*  was 
te  of  Pacific  Relations,  IE*  54th  Street, 
£mJI£EKTHAL*  The  business  manager;  HELEN 
ished  quarterly  at  8 ¥•  6th  Street,  : ; 


. ^ The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  an  unofficial  soft  non-  ' 

political  organisation,  founded  in  1925  to  facilitate  the  scientific  study  . 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  area*  It  is  composed  of  autonoBious  Rational  " 
Councils  in  the  principal  countries  having  important  interests  in  the  Pacific 
area,  together  /with  an  International  Secretariat*  It  is  privately  financed 
by  contributions  from  National  Councils,  corporations,  and  foundations*  The 
Institute,  as  such,  does  not  advocate  policies  or  doctrines  and  is  precluded  ^ 
from  expressing  opinions  on  national  or  international  affairs*  It  is  governed 
by  a Pacific  Council  composed  of  nembers  appointed  by  each  of  the  National 
' Councils*  > : -.W-  -v.-.  "-w  v A- 


/&  j.  riiom  (Australia)  ' . ; 0.  R.'^ECWLES  (Nee  Zealand)  * ; V 

ICapt*  R.' Gf^spiVELL  (Canada)  ~ OQNRID^ENITEZ  (Philippines) 

!^5gIK  ({*£»)  E^2HUKOTsfU.S.S.R.) 

PAUL  EMILE  NAGQIAR  (France)  . Sir  aKDREN^NC  XADIEAN  (United  Kingdom) 

P«  H^yVISMAN  (Netherlands-JJetherlands  Indies)  yA 

A ROBERT  dySPBOUL  (United  States) 


' *..  r r . • 

* i ^ Hr.- 1 


[ -KU^IK  (Cfcina) 
'PAUL  EMILE  rAGG 


Australian  Institute  of  International  Affaire 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
China  Institute  of  Pacific  Relatione 
Comite  d*  Etudes  des  Problemes  du  Paeifigue 

Netherlands  - Netherlands  Indies  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
New  Zealand  Institute  of  International  Affaire 

Philippine  Institute  of  Pacific  Relatione  ~ 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affaire 

TJ.S*S,R,  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 

American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 

International  Secretariat  and  Publications  Office,  1 £•  54th  Street, 

New  York  22,  New  York*  : 


m,  •* 
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After  discussing  at  length  the  various  factors  wMte  mteht  have  a 
•fcifj  the  outcome  of  such  election,  the  article  concluded.  ■JTill  the 

United  States  be  billing  to  export  an  ultra  reactionary  Korean  Government  . 
ZTxu^  7^n?.  ^ufl  ®l®ctt°n?  To  give  aid  would  be  tantamount  to  approvals  to 
withhold  it  would  be  to  invite  Communist  domination  from  the  noz ‘ ' 

Ih  th«  *«®e  issue,  •Buma»s  Conmfinists*,  by  vt RnTVT ^StmTUP^w 
appeared.  This  article  was  a summary  of  the  various  cUshes  bettreen  the  two 
factors;  the  Inti-Eascist  People* s Freedom  League  (AFPfL)  which  dominates  -4-^  ' 
the  Burma  Government  and  its  erstwhile  allies  — themutually  hostile  and  ' ^ 

■ore  radical  Communist  parties.  The  various  issues  over  which  the  two  groups  X 
will  clash  ©re  youth  movements  and  governmental  officers.  The  author  stated!  - 
■Since  the  traditional  conservative  politicians  have  been  'eliminated  from  • -':- 

■ SlSJrS  BX“e8e  *°*ltl*L  scene  and  a new  rightist  opposition  has  not  W, 
crystalised,  the  present  struggle  in  the  new-born  Asiatic  state  is  clearly 
between  the  two  leftist  nationalistic  groups  which  led  the  independence 
struggle  against  both  the  Japanese  and  British.  Both  leftist  organisations  ^ 
Peacefnd  JndeP*ndence#  split  because  of  personal  animosity 
TOS  Obtained.  A reconcilliation  was  attempted 
whenri^itiets  assassinated  seven  of  the  AJPIL  ministers,  but  later  broke  dosn. 
At  tee  present  time  AFPJL  is  in  power  with  the  Communist  Party  agitating,  tiding' 
to  get  more  seats  in  the  Government.*  - ’ > 


June  2.  lqizS. 


■ V. 


. wrvr>:.v 

V,  .w  . j 


•r  \ * 

':*£ ' ' 


' . "^©sse  in  Indo^Chin*.*  This  article  was  broken  into  two  parts  W 

fiff®11®;1  IS*??8*  Kiy^g  vmiyinK  of>the  situation.  The  first 

emitted,  ■tfeity  pf  Vietnam*  by  GBOR^SHEEDOW,  Ifaivereity  of  Chicago.  This  r 

S VieS  ? %*  . £&<»*****  political  s itu^iOT^minimisinf 

the  Commmiate  and  their  part  in  the  ^government,  and  stated,  *The  (party  line** 

Ub*M(>t  P«i«  f>r  the  Onit»d  St.t« 


AfP 


- for  Tn^^Lr7?e..eCf  DdT^^^?  ^,f,  ff*18  *r^lcl€  *©8  entitled,  *U«N.  Commission 

Asia,  presently  non-faculty  Foreign  Area  Studies.  liale  Universltv 

.^trattoa  tteojgh  K«toM*o?S.^'2?;tr^.M1Cl* 

Vietnam  in  order  to  present  war.  . . 

Uat%a  - JO1??  *“  thds  issne  m “Tbe  Korean  Election,*  hy  BOBERT  T^lSttJVEB, 

°f  ?*•  Korean  Pacific  P»es.  This  article  discussed 
el  rfc??t  «*ti-Communist  trend  in  the  national 

election  and  predicted  teat  tee  United  States  would  furnish  assistance  to 
Korea  against  a Communist  or  Russian  attack. 
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: ' ; \ Also  In  this  issue  ms  the  book*  *Rnssia  — A Short  History 

HELEN  GmWIATT  and  HARRIET  UfWOBE.  The  book  was  f&vorablyreview4  by^ 

.V  • ifJv':  •-» » '■!.■*  . .v.  >•;  >*  * >.  1*  •-  *•«  • •/■; cr -.;.  ■ * v .r> 


ERNEST  C.f  SOPER. 


PER. .•% -' 

^ £ •>  ^ 

■ - , ■ Sp; 

£•  ....  '-..•  •*;?'•'.:*?:  ■■■■'■ , -vS>'|'v.'-ii?..:  -v  -"»•.,  --  ••  ::  .It  ■ • •••./  ;•  -.  k- Tt.:  .-.-.A 

. ,'•  :-v’\\.''^*-‘\  sA  f '•••••.  A:  ' . 7.  -:  A; 


: *A  Revolutionised  Kuomintang,*  by  FRANZyTKCHAEL,  Assistant  Director  ; 
of  Ear  Eastern  Institute  and  Professor  of  Ear  Eastern  History  at  the  University  •: 
of  Washington*  In  discussing  the  conflict  within  the  Nationalist  Government  ? 
between  the  More  liberal  elements  and  the  reactionary  ones,  within  the  Kuomintang* 
he  characterises  the  Communists  as  *the  other  final  form  sf  Totalitarianism, 
the  Communist  black-out  'of  all  freedom**. ■■■/;-■'  ' At-A-A 

*•.  • ’r':  • .'  - •'"V  : ’•  ■ •■■  A./  ^ \S ::  ■■■■■/ :'  'i/  ' 'r  • "•  • "t.  ".  . ' ' '■■■ 

\ “Soviet  Oriental  Studies:  1940-1948**  by  IAT^CBJ^DER,  Research 
Associate*  Far  Eastern  Institute*  specialising  in  problems 'in  Russia  and  Asia*  .-  - 
This  is  a study  of  various  vrltings  of  prominent  Russians  concerning  the 
conflict  of  Russian  and  Western  ideas*  concerning  Sarly  oriental  development*  5 
the  causes  of  Russia's  participation  in  World  War  H*  and  other  topics*  The 
author  points  out  various  omissions  and  deliberate  changes  which  would  tend  . 
to  glorify  Russia  and  the  Socialistic  way  of  life*  One  specific  example  is  ^ 
the  end  of  World  War  n without  mentioning  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb*  in  which  ! ^ 
the  finishing  blow  to  Japan  was  delivered  by  the  Reid  Army*  'KADER  is  hi^ily  ^ 
critical  of  the  above  styles  of  writing  and  in  general  of  most  of  the  Russian  :v  :. 
■ writers  and  writing*  .v  T\V  t y >:  .-  A* 4:  .z  - ' 

:?  *The  Tokio  Trial:  Source  HSterial**  by  JAKES  T.  Gi^IIU*  Research  -f 

Associate*  Ear  Eastern  Institute*  formerly. Assistant  to  Chinese  prosecutor  > 
in  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for.  the  far  East*  This  article  con- 
tained no  pertinent  date  relative  to  propaganda*  Communism  or  related  matters* 

: In  the  same  issue  appeared  the  book  review  of  *The  Indonesian 

Story:  The  Birth*  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Indonesian  Republic**  by  CHARLES 
(ftlOLF*  JR*  WOLF  was  Vice  Consul  of  Batavia*  1946-1947*  This  book  was  published 
by  the  American  IFR  and  John  Day  Company*  It  was  reviewed  by  PAUL  lO\KATTEHBURG* 
HewHavwn*  Connecticut*  who  stated*  ■WOLF'S  discussion  of  the  Duteb-lnaanesian 
struggle  is  to  be  praised  fbr  its  objectivity  and  balance** 


•Teaching  the  World  to  Read**  by  FRANK  C. 
JOQT  de  PRANCIS*  Johns  Hopkins  University*  . J i 


UBACH*  was  reviewed  by 


■ '.  * *.*"^  ' V»  . . . f*;  <*' 
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•The  Korean  Situation*,  by  GEORGE  M^ffaC  CONE.  This  article  «»-  |r|p| 

plains  the  background  aid  formation  of  the  ^fd^tinE  = '1!^®!  i“  XT** 

One  is  *A  free  enterprise  democracy  backed  by  the  Bhited  States. ~ Ihe 
other  is  aA  Communist  state  backed  by  the  USSR.*  The  article  endeavored  to 
explain  the  sources  of  conflict  between  the  ideologies. 

Another  article  In  this  issue  mas  -Philippine  Mines*  Itecent  Progress*, 
by  WILLIAM  FyMBOERICKE,  Chief  Evaluation  Bagineer,  .Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Mines. 

■South  Korean  Constitution*,  by  PAUL  ff^DOIi,  Assistant  Professor,  f 
Political  Science  and  History.  and  Coordinator  of  Ihe  Phr  Eastern  Studies 
Curriculum,  University  of  Oregon.  * . 

The  book,  •Danger  From  the  East*,  by  BlCHAIypATJTEHBACH,  mas  reviewed 
by  RICHARD  ADLOFF.  ' V 

September  22.  1945. 

•Far  Eastern  Trade  - 1948*  by  JOHN  EJ^IELDS.  HET^  is  publisher  y 
of  the  *Ear  Eastern  Trader*  and  is  on  the  PresidMt'e  Statt,  Tfaivereity  of 
Southern  California.  This  article  gives  an  objective  analysis  of  all  present 
foreign  trade  conditions  of  all  the  Pacific  area,  exclusive  of  Busaim. 


•Occupation  Controls  in  Japan*,  by  RALPH  J.  D^RAIBANTI.  BRAIBANTI 
spent  19  months  as  military  government  officer  in  the  Bast  and  is  now  Maxwell 
Fallow  in  Political  Science  in  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  tttisenship  and^ 
Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Dhiversity.  This  article  contained  a view  of  the 
internal  governmental  policies  dealing  with  the  administration  of  Japan  sines 
the  occupation.'  -■  / 


•The  Ihite  Man's  Peace*,  by  NO-TON 
by  RICHARD  J.  VALSH.  ; '! 


:,  was  reviewed  favorably. 


This  issue  of  the  *FajLJ^JtonL-SuTvey*  was  accompanied  by  a leaflet 
advertising  a new  book  published  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  IK  and  the 


itional  Affai 
HARDZZ^AKEl 
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. This  issue  featured,  *The  Economy  of  Siberia",  by  WniiAMT^ANDH,,  - 
who  is  Hoover  Institute  Senior  Fellow  in  Slavic  Studies,  Stanford  Quiversity* 


He  la  the  author  of  the  "Soviet  Jhr  East*  and  "An  Bi  cyclopedia  of  the  USSR.* 
This  article  dealt  briefly  with  the  development  of  natural  resources  and 
heavy  industry  within  the  Soviet  Onion  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Urals  - 
and  Siberia*  He  cited  statistics  to  show  that  although  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  above  items  in  Siberia  is  impressive,  actual  Increase  in 
production  is  negllgable  because  of  the  extremely  low  production  previously* 

He  stated  that  the  actual  production  increase  is  much  more  impressive  in  the 
more  industrial  areas  where  the  percentage  gain  is  less  but  actual  productive- 
ness in  tons  of  finished  material  is  greater*  Be  discussed  In  great  detail 
the  present  C46J5O)  five  year  plan  and  its  progress*  He  concluded  the  article 
by  predicting  jbhat  the  USSR  will  succeed  in  exceeding  the  production  schedule* 


•Economic  Stalemate  ‘ in  South  China*,  by  JACK/JAMES,  was  contained 
in  this  issue*  JAMES  is  a member  of  the  faculty,  ~M  nghkn  University  and 
Ufaited  Press  Correspondent  in  Canton,  China*  - •• 


•Japan  Re-Biters  International  Society*,  by  C.  YJLHSER,  Political 
Section,  Chinese  Mission  in  Japan,  was  also  contained  in  tliis  issue* 


•Insect  Control  in  Micronesia*,  by  E«  B^QRXIH,  JR.  BRIAN  is  officer 
of  the  Pacific  Science  Board  and  prior  to  that,  was  kember  of  Research  Section 
of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Micronesia,  conducted  by  the  U*  S*  Commercial  Company* 


The  following  books  were  renewed  in  this  issuex 


"r  - .f  • 


•Cultural  Institutions  and  Educational  Policy  in  Southeastern  Asia*, 
written  by  TCRGINIA  THOMPSON  and  RICHAEB^l^JFj  reviewed  favorably  by  JOHN  F* 


*The  Essentials  of  Buddhist  Philosophy*, 
tfaiversity  of  Hawaiij  reviewed  by  A.  I.  REISEH1UER. 


rtlNJIRQN* 


/■v  ■' 


.‘:k  * ..  **’  v.- 


..  : *China  Policy  and  the  1948  Elections*,  by  LAWRENCE  E*  HOSffiWGEfU..  !;■ 

This  article  explains  that  although  the  aid  to  China  program  is  of  comparatively 
minor  Interest  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  national  election,  it 
would  be  viewed  with  much  more  interest  throughout  China*  The  policies  of  ell 
three  parties  are  stated,  which  indicate  the  two  major  parties  are  generally 
agreed  as  favoring  assistance  to  Nanking  and  the  Progressive  Party  opposes  it* 
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■China’s  New  Currency*,  by  J.  R^SAIM,  Shanghai . correspondent  for  Y;  i 
■The  financial  Times*  and  *The  Investor’s'Chronicle*,  London,  This  article  ; •; 

discussed  at  great  length  the  economic  aspect  of  the  recent  conversion  of  •* 
China’s  currency  to  a gold-backed  yuan,  ^ 

■Democracy  in  Southeast  Asia*,  by  vtbctwta  TrnMPfinm,  Thl  p article 
explains  a race  between  the  Anti-Fascist  Peoples  Freedom  League  and  its  close 
the  Communist  Party  for  the  affection  of  the  common  people.  The  article 
concludes,  "But  for  years  to  come,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  South- 
east Asia  is  likely  to  be  little  more  than  a negative  factor  in  the  political j r 
so  dal  and  economic  evolution  of  the  area,*. « ..  . 


December  8.  19Z8, 


.-TIP*-'** 
-Sts  • 


•Resurgent  Japan:  a Chinese  View*,  by  JiMES  T.  C.  LIU.  Teachine 
Fellow,  Department  of  History,  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  formerly  serving 
as  Assistant  Prosecutor  in  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Fir  East, 

•Birth  Control  in  Japan*,  by  NOBUTKJ^EKE,  Lecturer  and  CHAHL&sPACK, 
Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations,  Johns  Hopkihs 


Fellow  at  Walter  Hines 
Uhivwrsity,  K 

Y -Y. ■'  ■fr.:  ■ v \1  V-  . . 

■Displaced  Europeans  in  Shanghai*,  by  ELIZABETH  WkCQPE,’ 

' :■  ; YY;-  v y--  - A * y ' ' : 

■Outlook  for  Philippine  Fisheries*,  by  ALBERT  W.  C.  T,*$HEHRE,  member 
of  the  faculty.  School  of  Fisheries,  University  of  Washington,  aha  formerly 
serving  with  the  Philippine  Fishery  Program  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Services,  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  four  above  articles  appear  to  be  factual 
treatments  of  general  issues  with  no  political  propaganda  involved « 

December  22.  19Z8- 


llni 


■The  Communist  Uprising  in  Malaya*,  by  IttLMORHlSON,  Far  Eastern 
correspondent  for  the  "London  Times*,  This  article  ,trAced  the  development  of 
the  Malayan  Communist  Party  movement  through  its  ascendancy  in  1947  until 
it  started  gradually  to  decline  during  the  first  part  of  1948  through  a 
series  of  adverse  labor  dedsions.  The  article  explained  that  the  Singapore 
Police,  in  a series  of  raids,  broke  much  of  the  Communist  strength  during 
this  period.  During  the  troublesome  riots  and  raids,  the  ifelayan  Communist 
Party  received  very  little  spontaneous  support  , The  article  concluded. 
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•In  essence  it  (the  Balayan  Communist  Party  movement)  remains  the  attempt  of 
ja  small  minority,  overwhelmingly  Chinese . and'  predominantly  immigrant  in 
composition,  to  seize  poser  lay  force  and  impose  s totalitarian  system  onf  the 

country,*  . -y.  ;:y . V;  '-yYy  . i x ;'y  v • ;.-yy  ySs^’y'--- 
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•The  New  Japan:  An  American  View*,  by  JOSEPH  W.  BALLENTINE,  former^ 
0,  S.  Foreign  Service  officer*  y.  - . ,.'••;•/•  - j..  : ~ — ■ /■ 

••  ■:  Ky;:';  ' >'(  \ ' ^ "'-S?  : 

■Eurasians « Dutch  or  Indonesian?*,  by  FRANCES  iT^fiAHLE,  Associate 
Professor  of  Geography  at  the  University  of  Washington*  J \ , y 

The  book  reviews  in  this  issue  include  the  following:  V 

■The  Stilwell  Papers,*  by  JOSEPH  tf^STIIWELLy 

■The  Development  of  Self**Rul4  and^n  dependence  in  Burma,  Nalaya  / 
and  the  Philippine**  by  JOHN.  J^TJDDY  and  PATRICIA  G^AENETT, 

January  12,  1949. 

■■  ■■  , -v.  • ■ •S:'!-:  y S ,y . »:;y-  is'"  ■ : ^ ■ - .....  '■ 

This  issue  announced  the  appointment  of  a new  editor,  inigTAii  s. 
PARLEY,  to  the  staff  of  the  *Ear  Eastera,£urvey**  The  articles  in  this  issue 
were  'Economic  Aid  to  China*,  by  HAHLAN^EVELAND,  “Director  of  the  China  * \ 
program.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration*  y <.  y ;.yy  : f 


•The  Japanese  in  Brazil*,  by  HttllOTIILLElIS,  member  Of  faculty  of 
the  University j>f.j5ao  Paulo*_ 


■The  Future  of  Japanese  Shipping*,  by  DANIEL? 
of  Economics,  Dartmouth  College*  : J. 


, JR.,  Professor 


The  book  reviewed  in  this  issue  was  «Wew/Paths  for  Japan*,  by  ’ 

HAROLD  WAKEKLEU),  and  it  was  reviewed  by  HAROLD  SjI^vQUIGLET,  University  of 
Minnesotar-r~-  : y;  - ^ 

January 

V;-  • (- ; : w.',  "The  Shadow  of  the  Door*by  ^AUL 

■Japan’s  New  Police  Law*,  by.  RALPH  J,  D.  BRAIB&NTI. 

Three  books  were  reviewed:  ■UacArthur’s  Japan*,  by  RUSSELlNpEINESjl : 
■Eastern  Asia*,  by  TB3MAS  fiv!  ENNISj  and  *Adat  Law  in  Indonesia*,  by  B.  terSRAAR. 
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Setting  of  Bar  Eastern  Policy*,  by  ROBERT  J /j  KERNER,  Sather-..:  ' 
Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  Instituticp  of  Slavicf  Studies,  University 
; of  California.  The  article  discussed  the  internal  situation  in  China  and  the 
Chinese  Communist s.  It  is  highly  critical "'of  Russia,  tier  foreign  policies  * 
^nd  all  Commnnist  Parties  operating  outside  Russia  with  Russian  airport  ui 
guidance.  It  also  explains  in  detail  the  various  changes  in  the  Communist  - 
Party  policy  in  the  United  States  during  the  tine  of  the  ifOtsdam  Agreement  :: 
and  immediately  thereafter.  This  included  the  expulsion  of  EARL  BROWDER,  ; ^ 
whojLa^v°^ted  cooperation  between  the  Tfaited  States  and  the  USSR.  .The  article 
qc  ted  STALIN  as  saying  at  Pottsdam,  *A  freely  elected  govemaant./gny  of  these 
countries  (neighbors  of  the  Soviet  Union)  would  be  anti-Soviet  and  that  we  - 
'cannot  allow.*  , .•  v,  --v 


• •American  Responsibility  in  China*,  by  WXTOBErDG^^NGHftM,  Associate 

Professor  of  Par  Eastern  History,  University  of  California; 1 BINGHAM  advocates 
granting  of  financial  aid  to  *Middle— of— the— Road*  groups  in  China,  but  none  • 
to  either  extreme  right  or  extreme  left  groups*  He  predicted  that  the  *Middle- 
of-the-Road*  group  would  be  the  only  one  in  China  who  cohid  possibly  defeat 
the  Communists.  . 

Purchase  Agreements*,  by  J.  B^MONDUPFE,  Professor  of  ? 

Economics  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  EjpOhOqiics,  University  of  California. 

Pebruarr  23.  1QAQ. 

■■  r V.-  'f'  ;V>  ‘ " A ' ' 

1 •Aaerica  loses  Chinese  Good  will*,  by  BOROTH^V^ORG,  Correspondent  1 ? 

fbr  *Par  Eastern  Survey*,  and  author  of  ^American  Policy>nd  the  Chinese 
Revolution.*  This  article  indicates  a growing  resentment  ^towards  the  Uhited 
States  because  of  the  inefficient  disposition  and  insufficient  Quantities 
of  American  aid  to  China.  . ..  .,-V; 

- ; . •Hesistance  in  Indonesia*,  by  GEORGE  II.  C.  T-fopw, 


-L. ~ ~ J1*.;' i ^ 

%■  ~ * A- : ■ * •' * \*L^t ! 


or  represen  tatlw 

Ll.  Social  Sciences  In  Japan*,  hy  DH2IER  m/brDHN.  Assistant 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  California.  . • 'Nc 
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r^r'':'  '>r; !’-' .^.ry  "The  South  Pacific  Commission®,  by  ¥.  lupCBSTTH,  Secretary  General 

y'wy  T*°T  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  : i i .•.-•m-\' ; '. 

1 ™-s  issue  contained  a review  of  the  book  Whirled,  "Economic 

'• ' - Surs^  of  the  Ear  East*,  which  was  written  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  ; 

.1.  A®1®  ®°d  the  Ear  East.y^ ,y " ' y -••■:  V:  ' ...  > jjf*  ••  ••  •■  v-  ••  . 


y^-v~iv 


"*4  '‘■'2?**^ \ , * *vv 
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;y".  This  issue  was  accompanied  ty  a leaflet  which  advertises  *Prospects 
for  democracy  in  Japan®,  by  T.  A.  BISSON.^  ^ > v , v/  : . ? . / 


-■  _'  . 


- ' • ; ®Asia  and  TTnman's  Fourth  Point®,  by  EDWIN  P^tSsubEMS,  Assistant  - : 
.Professor,  Department  of  Economics,  Cornell  University.  This  article  concludes 
that  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  American  economic  aid  is  necessarily  more 
limited  in  Asia  than  in  Europe  but  suggests  a long  term  approach  whose  scope  ^ 
might  far  out-strip  the  Marshall  Plan. 

®China»s  Post  War  Libraries®,  by  GUSSIE  ESTHE^GASKELL,  Curator, 
Wason  Collection  on  China  at  Cornell  Tfeiversity  Library^ 


J.  C 
. ®Ame 


The  books  reviewed  in  this  issue  were  ®Anatqmy  of  Pared 
*UHNASj  ®Colonial  Policy  and  Practice®,  by  J.  ^JflUENIVALL; 
.cans  from  Japan®,^by  BR&DFDHdT^NITH.  . / ■■ ' 
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of  Paradise®,  hy 
ENIVALLs  and 


This  issue  on  the  front  page  of  the  publication  contained  an 
article  entitled,  ®Memorendum  from  the  Editors®,  setting  out  the  purposes  for 
publishing  the  periodical  and  restating  their  position  of  not  endorsing  any  -TO. 
political  view  or  policy.  y 

; r " ; "Constitution-Making  in  Ladia®,  by  BSZDSoFUBBER,  Assistant  Frefessbr  ■ 
of  Sistory,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  article  predicted  that  the  Indian  : 
statesmen  would  plan  a strohg  centralized  government  to  nravent  internal  disorder 
plus  a strong  Bill  of  ELghtZto  protect  the  citisen. 

:%$[*■  . ■ -'-j  jk  v ~ Tfi  v' 

' *China  Outlooks  A Business  Tie^»^«RAm£m^ULD,  Editor  of  V ; " . 

•Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  author  of  “China  in  the  Sun®.  This  author  believes 
that  the  American  businessman  in  China  will  adopt  the  attitude  that  business 
conditions  under  the  Chinese  Communists  would  not  be  much  worse  they  were 
under  the  Nationalist  Government  and  that  all  would  desire  to  carry  on  business 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  in  the  past.  - 
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. ,^\  *Rice  in  the  Ear  Bast*,  by  HAREI  Q^CLOWES,  Chief  of  Rios  Section,  . 
Distribution  Division  of  Ibod  and  Agricultural  Organisation*  , / 

•V*  -This  issue  contained  reviews  on  •Agrarian  gpr^y^Southeast  Asia*, 

by;  ERICH  HaJAOOBTj,  and  **11)6  Chinese  Kinship  Sy 8 teB^Tte ^IW^TI^EIC# 

MarX^^  ^ - -*  - • * ^ 

•Philippine  Financial  Policies*,  by  JAMES  jJftkLSEMA,  Student  at  J 
School  for  Advanced  International  Studies,  Washington^ ' This  article  concluded 
that  the  Philippines  at  present  have  a balanced  budget  and  a dollar  surplus, 
but  aay  in  the  future  need  American  help  for  development  of  backward  areas* 


l^aclnrai 

AI 


■Problems  in  Japan's  Economic  Recovery*,  by  ROBERT  W/\  BARNETT,  V 

advisor  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
of  the  Department  of  States  and  Economic  Advisor  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Far  _ 
^Eastern  Commission*  ■■■ 

•The  Fulbrlght  Act  in  Operation*,  by  ISABEL  AVILafwAURER,  Accounting 
Chief,  Southeast  Asia  Section  of  the  State  Department's  Program  of  Overseas 
Information  and  Education  Exchange* 

This  issue  contained  an  unfavorable  review  of  "Mirror  for  Americans: 
Japan*,  by  HELBMgEARS*  This  reviewer  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  book  re- 
flected a very  shorE-sighted  attitude  and  that  the  author  was  not  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  the  material  which  she  tried  to  put  across* 

May-18,  1949* 

•The  Tokb  War  Crimes  Trial*,  by  A.  SraORNS^lRR,  member  of  the 
British  Prosecution  Staff  at  the  Tokio  War  CklmesTrial* 

•The  Anatomy  of  Hcngkongf  by  E.  STUARrc'KIHBT,  lecturer  in  Sconopiet 
at  the  University  of  Hongkong  ‘ / 


m 


■Resettlement  ,pf^?*panese  Americans*,  by  ELMER  Ry^BOTH,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anthropology  ^ the^Universltr  ^f  .Utah.  This  was  concerned  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  Japapese-Americaim  ffcjaiW  displaced  during  World  War  n* 
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■Trade  Prospects  in  China*,  by  j . RXKAlN*  *Wh*  article  reflects1 
that,  "American  etippliers  are  not  black— listed,  xhey  jsay^Lost  their  lead  In 
China  Trade  if  Communists  cannot  get  dollars.  Tor  basic  materials**  “Trade 
.advantages  will  be  sought  in  countries  where  political  disadvantages  nay  be 

avoided**  .•  ;•>; -;-x'  •: 


■The  Philippine  Rice  Problem*,  by  J«  ENSPENCER,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geography  at- the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  v .? 

■Administrative  Merger  for  Papua  and  New  Guinea**  by  ELIZABETH 
OONSEBSE*—  ~ - . • V./ 

r ‘L.JL  •.  . . ..." ■ . **  • *• . ,N  v:  V,  irt  * • • -v*  ' -\ ■ -•  • :•  • --i  _ 1 " .. 

■ This  issue  reviewed  the  Holloaing  books s .f  ' 

«0ut  of  Exile*,  by  SAITAN  SJAHRAR.  'V  “ ~ ' r 

- v *Way  of  a Fighter",  by  ttAIBE  LEE  CHANNAULT* 

- "Social  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia*,  by  CORA  DU  BOIS*  ; x 
•The  Big  Circle*,  by  BO  UNG-CHI. 

•Popcorn  on  the  Ginza*,  by  LUCT  HERNDON  CROCKETT* 


. *The  Japanese  Exchange  Rate*,  by  ORVILLE  J 
Assistant  Chief,  Director  of  Financial  Affairs,  Depa 


iQDIARHID,  Accounting 
tent  of  State* 


\i  "Social  Welfare  in  Southeast  Asia*,  by  VIRGINIA  TBDMPSON  and 
LADLOFF*  ■•.  ■ ' "“TT — — 


■Outer  Mongolia *s  Five-Tear  Plan**  by  WILLIAM  HANDEL*  This  author  V 
stated  that  accurate  material  was  not  available  and  accurate- observations 
could  not  be  planned  inasmuch  as  all  sources  quoted  by  him  were  of  a necessity 
attributed  to  Russian  fi^lAottipns  based  on  Mongolian  Government  sources* 

YY.Y:  --  He  stated,  *Tbe  Party  it  jo^i^/Ulap-«Bator  has  stated  officially  that  i±s 
X-:  / ultimate  aim  is  Sociaaip^tw^sian  mo  del,  *althou$i,  *not  even  the/5®?ei?ngo1 

•V;  plan  envisages  either Attnii  wgrtjB  land  settlement  or  collectivization**  He  ^ 

1 < quoted  statistics  po  lefrgjrs&A  made  Kin  Mongolia  since  1924  and  most  parbicu- 
yt0- . larly,  since  the  inauguratiim  ol^the  f ive  ye^rjplan  in  1947, 

r? -iv-V*  •.  ‘ ~ '*•■*  "•?*'  ■/ v **'  Vw.i  *>?  . ^Vv * *■* • -w-.. - ^ ^ .V ■ *.•  ± 
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. w.  • IA11£  went  on  t<^  explain  that.  FRfcUKRLCK  Y«  KLKiDS  has  also  been  ...  • 

•eased  out*  of  the  Institute  due  to  his  writings  outside  the  work  he  did 

for  the  Institute*  ''  ' • .f:.-  ;f-'- /?;■/■  i 

- --  • Mr*  LANE  declared  he  wished  to  sake  it  a matter  of  record  that  he  : - 
is  very  anti-Commnnist  as  is  the  present  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  IPR,  and 
that  it  is  his  detemination  that  any  individual  or  individuals  who  have 
Conmmist  leanings  and  are  with  the  IPR,  will,  he  dismissed.  It  is  his  non-  • 
tention  that  he  will  build  up  the  membership  and  f inances  of  the  Institute 
in  order  that  people  vpteSW^tetMweted  in  Asia  . will  havp  a.  legitimate  and  -.r.Vv 
authoritative  source  df*matelial'.j  - .‘V:£ 

^ j»r#  1ANE  expressed Ad s&intention  of  assisting  the  Bureau  in  whatever 

wav  he  could  in  the  be  noted  that  Ur.  LANE  appears  in  ■Who»s 

Who  in  America,  1946-1947*,  page  1346,  wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  he 

the  0*  S*  Foreign  Service  as  an  officer  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Johannesburg, 

Calcutta,  Beirut  and  Damascus  and  has  been  a delegate  to  various  international 

conferences. 
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it  the  tine  of  this  interview,  Hr*_l^^BfUrnished  a copy  of  a letter  i 
..  *hi<*  he  had  directed  to  "Counter  Attack",  55  W*  42nd  Street,  New  Tozk  City, 
in  which  he  takes  issue  with  Mr*  KIRKPATRICK  of  that  Qygarvt  gation  on  charges 
that  the  IFR  is  a pro-Communist  Front*  , Farts  of  Mr*  LAKE'S  letter  are  quoted  •/.- 
hereinafter*  ' I . ,i>-  •;•./'  ••••  .;  •.  ' " .1  *.:••"•••• 

" folly  share  the  strong  aversion  to  Communism  expressed  in 
’Counter  Attack1  and  your  belief  that  Communist  activities  everywhere  should  C 
be  exposed  when  not  readily  apparent  and  understood  by  all  Americans,  and  ...;T 
opposed  whenever  they  threaten  the  security  or‘Mtal  interests  of  the  United  H 

States**  ;.-t  . ...  •-  \ • v „ » .v, 

...  • ■•>;.. ;/  ...  _/  ■■  - ^;?v -W 

•It  may  be  helpfoi  in  this  connection  to  remind  you  that  this  ^ ; - ^ r 
Institute  exists  not  to  oppose  or  to  support  preconceived  policies* or  ideas,' 
but  to  issue  so  far  as  possible  competent  presentation  and  analyses  of  facts 
in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  found  through  selection** 

J • *1  am  aware,  of  the  risk  as  well  as  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  . U 
present  international  tension  and  have  carefully  examined  all  charges  of  bias  ;? 
in  the  treatment  of  various  subjects  by  writers  for  the  American  IFR*  Many 
such  charges  refer  to  'Survey*  articles  on  China*  On  that~very  complex  s a, 
subject,  there,  are  many  diverse  views  of  equal  or  coiparable  authority  and ..  '■% 

sincerity*  Many  experts  do  not  now  hold  sympathetic  or  tolerant  views  on  ' 
the  Chinese  Communists  which  they  expressed  a year  or  more  ago*  In  the  ' 
future  we  shall  take  special  pains  to  use  balance  and  competence  in  articles 
on  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  for  example,  but  no  amount  of  care  wrfll 
guarantee  that  everyone  will  be  satisfied.  We  may  not  always  obtain  Just 
the  article  we  want  or  when  we  would  best  like  to  have  it  to  ^333?  short  term 


r ’ : *lfce  editor  and  I will  approve  nothing  for  publication  which  seems  f- 

to  us  likely  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  any  eneuy  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  be  provocative  to  no  good  purpose**  \.*s- 

*Iou  are  concerned  with  eoqposing  what  Communists  in  Soviet  Russia 
are  doing*  That  is  necessary,  but  it  should  by  now  have  become  incidental  ' ; > 
to  an  effort  to  discover  what  answer  to  Communism  will  be  given  by  the  - 
Western  World,  particularly  by.  the  United  States.  I propose  to  see  what 
this  institute  can  do  about  that  regarding  Asia*  Our  inquiries  will  be  more 

concerned  with  finding  that  answer  than  with  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  timid. 
Disclosure  and  protest  is  not  enough*  We  Americans  must  somehow  find  the 
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•positive  answers  to  Communism,  If  we  do  not  find  them  and  apply  them  _ 
effectively  in  Asia*  the  Russians  may  eventually  have  most  of  it  securely  % . ; 
on  their  side  with  great  hazard  to  us.  Pood  and  guns  have  not  provided  the  V-  ' 
answer  in  China,  Perhaps  much  more  of  both,  would  not  have  provided  it*  •’ 

Tour  emphasis  is  on  defeating  the  Communist  and  Soviet  purposes  in  the 
United  States,  Our  emphasis  will  be  on  Asia,  with  the  same  end  in  view**-,  ~ 

■JLS  BiPptRP  *7‘j  «fVn  *+.  pw>pa  panda  is  far  - 

more  a fruit  ofltestern  failure  than  of  SovietAffort*  ’ Like  an  infection*  , 
Communism  seeks  out  the  infected  patches/ dieW^foa,  bad  race  relations, 
injustice,  hopelessness  - and  there  it  can  seiM^^mnd  ferment. 

The  healthy  community  has  nothing  to  fear,**  ^ 

; *ire  blocked  the  Russians  in  Europe  by  taking  the  initiative  away 
from  them*  showing  that  democracy  can  be  positive*  We  must  have  a positive 
program  in  Asia*  This  institute  is  not  a policy  planning  organization*  It 
is  reputed j however*  to  have  provided  more  materials  on  which  to  base  policy  ~ 
in  Asia  than  any  other  organization  in  the  world.  It  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide them.  The  Department  of  State  particularly  wants  us  to** 

On  December  9*  1946*  Mrf  TARE  ftarniahad  this  office  with  a copy  of 
a circular  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  and  trustees  of  the  American  IPR*  on 
November  30*  1948*  This  letter  contained  an  account  of  the  criticism  of  the 
IPR  by  ."Counter  Attack*  and  the  substance  of  Mr,  LANE’S  reply  to  Mr,  KIRKPATRICK 
of  "Counter  Attack*#  . - - ' - t ^ . 

*•.  • ■'  - ' !Li  . 'V  *^..-1.'  . .V *•  i,--'  ■ + \r  vU*  ■■■  ■■.•*.  ■■■  ■ ■ J"  - • ,L. 

* ■J'  ■ , r-'  ■ v_.-/  -j**-  ■ • ...  -V  £ ?*-«•  ' . * ' •••  -.•?<*' 

the  letter  said*  "This  matter  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  trustees*  chiefly  because  some  of  them  are  so  loyal  to  the  American  IPR  . 
that  they  have  perhaps  underestimated  the  necessity  to  make  an  end  of  a kind 
of  criticism  which  has  vitally  affected  the  usefulness  of  this  Institute  and  : 
has  seriously  raised  the  question  whether  it.  can  survive  such  loyalty*  and  . 
the  reasons  for  it  in  toe  record  of  IPR  accomplishment  in  toe  past  are  toe 
constant  insplrationto  many*  I am  very  glad  to  report  that  it  is  now  favored  - 
by  many  persons  who  had  waivered  because  of  Charges  such  as  those  in  1 Counter  ■ 
Attack*  or  their  own  similar  conclusions  about  the  American  IFR*  quite  apart  / 
from  such  charges*  The  outlook  is  encouraging*  but  it  is  clear  that  cause  : - 
for  fkesh  criticism  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  must  be  very  carefully  avoided, 
There  will  always  be  critics  of  any  objective  and  courageous  organization  that  • 
seeks  the  truth  and  lays  it  on  the  line,  Wemust*  however*  avoid  grounds  for  ■ 
argument  that  we  are  not  practicing  the  objectivity  we  profess*  and  keep  in 
mind  toe  extreme  delicacy  of  some  controversial  questions  which  demand  atten- 
tion in  our  publications*  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  report  to  you  that 


l am  receiving  retry  marked  cooperation  from  officers  of  tfaeDepartment  of 
State  and  others  in  Washington  concerned  'with  Asia*  Their  emphasis  on  ; 

importance  ot  continuing  the  traditional  -work  of  the  American  IP®  is 
strong  and  explicit*  Areas  and  topics  of  research  hare  been  fruitfully  die* 
cussed  with  then.  Strong  criticism  of  the  Institute  in  the  State  Departasent 
has  given  nay  to  a very  different  atmosphere*  I shall  continue  to  give  this  - 
very  Important  contact  ny  personal  attention.*  • '•>  •. 

i t» . :_v  ■*•■■*.  *•  * r.  J.  ~ v.  r-  * 4- 7;  * %■  ‘■r,1- • ,•»  ■ * . „ . ■ *•  - . 

' Mr.  IAMB  also  furnished  a oopyo ~t  a poplar  letter  directed  by  ^ 
him  on  November  12,  1948  to  all  members  of  the.  American  IFR  and  subscribers 
to  the  “Far  Eastern  Survey*.  "Pertinent  portions ^f  this  circular  are  quoted* 


- ■mr-'-  -.  : 

.Ticsfsfe 


"This  Issue  f December.  Tar  Waste ni Purvey*)  typifies  a basic; 
service  of  the  IFR,  the  objective  presentation  of  authoritative  opinions  on 
the  Far  East*  The  Institute  itself  expresses  none*  The  paper’s  mast-head 
states  in  each  issue  that  the  American  IPR  does  not  express  opinions  cn  ' V-;* 
public  affairs  and  that  responsibility  for  statements  of  fact  or  opinion 
appearing  in  the  'Far  Eastern  Survey*  rests  solely  with  the  author*  Our 
responsibility  is  to  assure  that  such  statements  are  from  competent  sources  : 
and  that  objectivity  is  maintained  through  balanced  presentation  of  views  in 
a reasonably  broad  cross  section  of  our  publications* 

■.v,.  "Because  they  have  sometimes  not  agreed  with  the  facts,  and  inters  , 
pretations  presented  in  ’Survey*  articles,  some  critics  who  would  prefer  to 
see  social  Changes  ignored  have  charged  that  the  entire  IPR  is  Oxeessively  ’ > 
radical  in  attitude*  This  criticism^  when  earrled  to  extremes/ reflects  a 
miscomprehension  of  our  function;  a denial  that  it  is  a legitimate  function 
or  an  effort  to  discredit  the  entire  IPR  in  order  to  suppress  the  organisa- 
tional publication  of  views  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  masa  in  which  revolution  is  rampant  and  the  whole  social  order  is  changed. 
Articles  on  such  an  mjsi  and  its  problems  are  bound  to  be  explosive  at  times 
because  they  discuss  events  and  ideas  about  which  reasonable  people  wall  may 

\ r. 

' •'•••‘/■^•Some  ’Survey*  writers  have  pointed  art  at  yaxlbus  times  that  .-:i 
social  progress  and  political  stability  in  various  countries  of  Asia  require 
basic,  economic  and  administrative  reforms*  When  reforms  are  advocated  by  . 
Communist  in  China  for  example;*  non-Communists  who  nay  advocate  similar  v* 
ones  too  readily  are  labeled  Consnunists  even  though  1£iey  detest  both  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Comnunism*  Neither  this  Institute  nor  any  of  its 
officers  advocate  s or  defends  Communism  or  a ny  other  form  of  totalitarianism. 
We  challenge  anyone  to  prove  thatwe  do*  r 


NT  100-17808 


■ -■  >** 


■In  our  conversation  last  month  we  discovered  such  a side  area  of  j 
agreement  about  Communist  and  Soviet  Russian  purposes  that  I am  very  sony  " 
se  do  not  agree  about  the  ZPR,  X enclose  for  your  Information  a copy  of  qy  r 
first  infozmal  and  personal  letter  to  members  of  the  American  IPR  and  sub- 
scribers to  tiie  Ear  Eastern  Surrey.  It  states  in  part  ay  understanding  of  ' 
shy  the  Institute  exists  and  should  continue  to  exist.  X also  enclose  a copy 
of  a letter  to  the  publisher  of  'Counterattack. * 


■Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  for  qy  success  in 
assuring  a useful  future  for  this  Institute.  I have  not  written  you  sooner 
because  X have  taken  the  time  necessary  to  give  your  views  full  consideration 
and  to  check  them  and  my  own  with  the  opinions  of  many  persons  qualified  to 
judge  both  the  proper  function  of  this  Institute  and  the  competence  and  . 
loyalty  of  the  staff  and  of  writers  now  associated  with  it.  *'  • 


■I  face  many  challenging  tasks  in  my  new  job,  but  I shall  meet 
them,  to  the  best  of  ny  ability,  in  fall  confidence  that  the  special  function 
of  the  IPR  is  more  significant  than  it  ever  was  before.  . 


■In  my  letter  to  members  and  vn-  y ' 

have  asked  for  comaent  and  counsel^  They  will  be  just  as  welcome  from  any  ' 
other  quarter,  particularly  from  former  members  •■ 
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DETAIIS 


On  the  morning  of  September  15,  1949,  by  reference  from  the  Director* 
Office,  I interviewed  Mr.  Clayton  Lane,  Secretaryofttelnstitute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  in  the  presence  of  Special  AgentHHIHII^V  1.7 


Mr.  Lane,  who  was  for  many  years  an  Official  of  the  State  Department 
principally  assigned  to  the  Far  East,  advised  that  he  had  previously  called  at 
the  New  York  Office  in  order  to  record  the  fact  that  he  was  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  IPR  and  to  furnish  the  New  York  Office  with  his  views  concerning  tie 
organization.  Hie  stated  that  his  call  at  the  Bureau  was  to  again  make  clear 
his  future  plans  for  the  organization. 


Mr.  lane  stated  that  in  the  past  the  organization  had  received  a grea 
/deal  of  adverse  publicity  and  charges  had  been  made  that  the  group  was  a Communist 
[front.  These  charges  were  due  to the  fact  that  several  of  the  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  the  organization  were  "left  wingers."  According  to  Mr.  Lane,  he  has  * 
weeded  out  all  such  individuals  in  position  of  authority  and  hopes  to  make  the  fj 
organization  an  impartial  one  devoted  exclusively  to  research  on  matters  con-  - , = 
ceming  tbs  Ear  East../^'^’ E 

(j.  I.  R.  v v c 

The  infonnation  he  furnished  concerning  the  IPR  and  his  stand  con-  l 
cerning  it  has  previously  been  reported  by  the  New  York  Office  and  is  on  record  ? 
at  the  Bureau.  The  present  interview  was  on  very  general  terms  it  is  felt  \ 
that  Mr.  lane  realizing  the  charges  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  against  : \ 

the  IPR  desired  only  to  have  his  views  and  future  plans  on  record  at  the  Bureau,  • 
feeling  that  perhaps  the  Bureau  mi  git  have  received  information  concerning  the  , ! 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  group.  : ; ; 

• •'T . :•  • :•  ' •••••' ' 


No  information  was  furnished  to  Mr.  Lane. 

, . - ''3**  a "v  v. 

' s-T.".  I ‘ 'V 
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ia  hie  E.C.A.  post*  The  arms 
Sincerely  yours,  ' 


Clayton  Lane  ’• 
Executive  Secretary 


Mr.  F,  J.  Baumgardner  4 . 

Assistant  Dlreetor  . 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  9th  Street.  B V 
Washington,  J).  C.  ».  W. 


Office  f • UNITED  ST  ^ 

&£&Sto  j . Director,  FEE  ’ • - 


DVERNMENT 

January  31#  1950 


•'  SAC,  Be*  fork 

C>'  ' • 


UBJBCT:  /INSTITUTE  OF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS  ' 

INTERNAL  SECUHITI  - C '•• ~-f' 
(Bureau  file  100-64700)  >• 


~-2SC^- : yj.;  ^ 

H 

pli 

a notice  of  the 


eeting  of  Heaters  or  suDject  organization,  wnith  is to  be  - .. 
held  on  February  21,  1950  at  the  National  Office,  1 East  54th  street,  ; ; 
New  lork  City:  contained  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting  • 

for  the  election  of  trustees,  listing  nominations  presented  by  the  National 
Nominating  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  which  trustees  ***, 
to  be  elected  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  on  February  21,  1950.  Instant 
notice  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  for  information  purposes. 

, inasmuch  as  the  election  of  the  trustees  will  be  made  en 
February  21,  1950  and  announced  after  that  date  this  investigation  is  being 
hoiH  ^ n abeyance  until  a ragort  bn  the  results  ofthe  election  is  received 
||ijnM  will  be  included  in  the  next  ^ 


investigative  report 


j:W:J 


lut  eastern 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  PACIFIC  RELATIONS 


INDIAN- AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


The  India-America  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Indian  Council  of  World  Affairs  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  met  at 
Delhi  from  December  12  to  22,  1949.  In  attend- 
ance were  some  75  delegates  representing  univer- 
sities, business,  the  press,  and  other  professions 
in  both  countries,1  who  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  many  others. 
The  conference  was  unofficial.  Its  aim  was  not 


to  seek  decisions,  but  to  explore  and  clarify  the 
issues  facing  India  and  America.  These  were 
discussed  in  three  round  tables  on  (1)  political 
and  diplomatic  relations,  (2)  economic  relations, 
and  (3)  cultural  relations.  The  draft  reports  by 
the  rapporteurs  for  each  round  table,  slightly  con- 
densed owing  to  limitations  of  space,  are  repro- 
duced below.  A full  report  of  the  conference  will 
be  issued  later  this  year. 


1.  Political  Relations 


Lawrence  K.  Rosinger,  H.  L Trivedi,  Rapporteurs 


■The  discussion  revealed  clearly  that  Indian  opin- 

•ion  is  far  more  crystallized  than  American  T5n  ques- 
tions arising  between  the  two  countries.  Indian  delegates 
plainly  felt  that  they  were  reflecting  fairly  definite 
segments  of  politically  conscious  India,  while  Amer- 
ican delegates  frequently  referred  to  the  undeveloped 
state  of  American  opinion  on  certain  specific  issues. 

. I.  Indian  and  American  views  of  Russia  and  Com- 
monism  and  the  reactions  of  public  opinion  in  each 
country  to  the  attitudes  of  the  other.  On  this  question 
there  were  differences  in  attitude  within  both  delega- 
tions. A number  of  Indian  speakers  suggested  that  the 
American  fear  of  Communism  was  overdone,  or  that 
the  fracir  need  was  to  raise  standards  of  living  rather 
to  approach  Communism  with  force.  There  was 
olm  a suggestion  that  the  United  States,  in  its  preoc- 
enpation  with  Communism,  had  strengthened  reaction- 
ary governments  abroad  instead  of  aligning  itself  with 
progressive  forces.  Several  speakers  questioned  whether 
the  current  Soviet-American  relationship  was  not  bring- 

lir.  Rosinger  is  a research  associate  of  the  American  IPR; 
Mr.  Trivedi  is  deputy  manager  of  the  .Scindia  Steam  Naviga- 
shm  Co.  ■ - ■ ••  ~ ; ; ••• 

1 The  -;™*  and  composition  of  the  conference  were  an- 
nounced in  greater  detail  in  the  Far  Eastern  Survey  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1949. 


ing  about  a suppression  of  liberal  opinion  within  the 

In  contrast  with  the  tendency  of  most  Indian  speak- 
ers not  to  stress  Communism  as  an  issue  in  India,  two 
members  of  the  group  characterized  Communist  activity 
in  southern  India  as  a great  threat.  One  declared 
that  the  world  had  a simple  choice  between  the  bullet 
pntt  the  ballot,  that  no  compromise  was  possible,  and 
that  India  must  align  itself  with  the  United  States.  In 
reply  another  Indian  characterized  the  bullet-ballot 
dichotomy  as  an  overamplification.  Communism,  he 
declared,  has  a real  moral  force  which  exerts  an  ap- 
peal to  the  masses,  and  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions on  which  this  appeal  is  based  must  be  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Conference  Report 

Indian-American  Relation* 
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Although  fewer  Americans  t^S~1ndians  spoke  on 
the  subject,  the  interplay  of  opimo^fithin  the  Indian 
delegation  was  subordinate  to  the  crossweaving  of 
Indian  and  American  opinion.  In  explanation  of  Amer- 
ican attitudes,  one  American  declared  that  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  mind  in  the  United  States  was  the 
result  of  a fear  psychology  arising  in  World  War  II, 
of  efforts  by  politicians  and  the  press  to  use  anti-Com- 
munism  for  their  own  advantage,  and  of  a tendency  to 
oversimplify  matters  by  pinning  everything  on  the 
Kremlin  rather  than  on  basic  causes.  Another  speaker 
remarked  that  Indian  criticism  was  largely  directed  at 
men  and  elements  not  present  at  the  conference.  He 
added  that  as  a beginner  in  world  affairs  the  United 
States  necessarily  made  mistakes.  Some  speakers  sug- 
gested that  the  picture  of  repression  of  liberal  opinion 
in  the  United  States  was  exaggerated.  Others  declared 
that  the  United  States  had  sought  good  relations  with 
Russia,  but  the  USSR  had  been  unwilling  to  cooperate. 
One  stated  in  the  first  session  that  he  had  heard  mis- 
conceptions from  every  speaker  on  American  policy, 
that  the  United  States  had  nothing  for  which  to 
apologize,  and  that  American  policy,  although  not  per- 
fect, was  pacific.  He  also  stated  (as  did  an  Indian 
speaker)  that  the  press  attitudes  reflect  public  opin- 
ion. To  this  another  American  speaker  later  replied  that 
the  purpose  of'  the  press  was  to  make  opinion. 


India's  "Middle  Course" 


foreign  policy.  A considerable  number  of  American 
speakers  expressed  approval  of  India’s  “middle  course” 
policy,  giving  various  reasons,  such  as  the  possible  ef- 
fect in  promoting  world  peace,  India’s  natural  fear  of 
being  dragged  into  another  war  by  an  outside  power 
as  in  World  Wars  I and  II,  the  desirability  of  allow- 
ing a young  country  like  India  time  to  make  up  its 
mind,  and  the  possibility  that  coercing  India  to  follow 
an  American  line  throughout  might  undermine  Nehru’s  . 
position  at  home.  Other  American  speakers  suggested 
that  a “middle  course”  might  be  unrealistic,  whatever 
India’s  desires,  that  the  United  States  had  tried  un- 
successfully and  at  cost  to  itself  to  maintain  a middle 
ground  in  the  past,  and  that  India  might  suffer  if  it 
did  not  prepare  adequately  and  war  suddenly  came.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  speakers  who  indicated  reserva- 
tions about,  or  disapproval  of,  a “middle  course”  sug- 
gested that  India  was  in  fact  already  aligned  at  the 
United  Nations,  or  in  principle,  with  the  United 
'States. 

Most  of  the  Indian  speakers  defended  the  “middle 
course”  policy.  Many  declared,  however,  that  it  did 
not  mean  neutrality  but  independence,  or  suggested 
that  in  the  event  of  a world  war  India  would  canvass 


the  situation  and  jpPt  a positive  policy^  One  speaker 
said  that  India’s  pl^iht  policy  resulted  from  fear  of 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States;  another,  that  India 
was  afraid  of  again  coming  under  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  power;  and  a third,  that  India  avoided  joining 
either  the  American  or  the  Russian  camp  because  it 
wished  to  help  generate  certain  positive  forces  in  the 
world.  Fear  of  war,  India’s  need  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order,  and  the  great  distance  from  the  United  States 
were  cited  as  additional  factors.  One  speaker  expressed 
the  view  that  the  United  States  had  fallen  from  its 
high  ideals — a statement  which  was  denied  from  the 
American  side.  Another  Indian  referred  to  the  “middle 
course”  as  a policy  of  “calculated  risk.” 

Europe  or  Asia  First? 

3.  American  and  Indian  views  of  the  priorities  in 
American  thinking  with  regard  to  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  various  countries  within 
Asia.  On  this  question  there  were  many  more  expres- 
sions of  American  opinion  than  of  Indian.  One  speaker 
declared  that  because  of  its  industry  western  Europe 
came  first  in  United  States  policy,  the  Middle  East 
second  because  of  its  oil,  and  the  Arctic  third  because 
of  its  strategic  location,  with  the  Far  East  ranking 
below  all  of  these.  To  this  analysis  several  American 
delegates  added  that  Japan  was  a prior  commitment. 
The  explanations  given  of  the  priority  of  Europe  were 
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States  was  better  adapted  to  aiding  industrialized  than 
agricultural  countries,  and  another  that  the  reestab- 
lishment of  the  preexisting  economy  of  western  Europe 
was  a much  simpler  problem  than  that  of  India,  where 
an  economy  had  to  be  developed. 

It  was  suggested,  also,  that  uncertainty  about  the 
United  States’  investment  position  affected  the  priority 
given  to  India,  that  concern  about  the  failure  of  policy 
in  China  influenced  American  attitudes  toward  aid 
to  India,  and  especially  that  the  American  purse  was 
not  inexhaustible  and  the  United  States  could  not 
carry  on  two  major  international  financial  operations  at 
the  same  time.  A few  speakers  held  out  die  hope  of 
possible  American  aid  to  India  in  the  long  run.  An- 
other American  expressed  the  view  that  American 
foreign  policy  was  controlled  by  the  military  and  big 
business,  and  that  the  Marshall  Plan,  relying  on  dead 
patterns  of  the  past,  was  a hopeless  effort  to  make  good 
Europe’s  loss  of  colonial  empire.  This  speaker  sug- 
gested that  the  future  security  of  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  its  policy  in  the  Far  East 

Indian  speakers  did  not  seem  to  challenge  the  Amer- 
ican interest  in  Europe  as  such,  but  to  advance  the  idea 
that  “a  more  balanced  view”  should  be  adopted.  The 
East,  it  was  said,  was  also  an  area  from  which  Com- 
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— munism  should  be  fought.  India ^K^Vesentcd  as  a 
more  politically  stable  area  for  the  Cnifited  States  to 
base  itself  on  than  southeast  Asia,  or  as  a better  balanc- 
ing factor  than  Japan.  One  speaker  declared  that  India 
needed  help  soon  and  could  not  wait  for  long-range 
help  to  develop.  Another,  in  a critique  of  the  entire  dis- 
cussion, stated  that  it  was  senseless  for  India  to  quarrel 
with  American  judgments  as  to  what  was  best  for  the 
United  States.  Because  of  its  weakness,  he  said,  India 
would  have  to  remain  passive,  unable  to  become 
.a  strong  third  force  or  to  have  an  effective  positive 
policy. 

Attitudes  toward  Colonial  Nationalism 

4.  American  and  Indian  attitudes  toward  national- 
ism in  colonial  areas.  Discussion  on  this  subject  re- 
mained largely  on  a general  level.  One  American 
speaker  stated  that  as  a whole  American  opinion  was 
nots  colonial-minded,  and  that  India’s  support  of  col- 
onial nationalism  had  been  favorably  received,  es- 
pecially ainpng  some  of  the  minorities  in  the  United 
States.  Other  American  speakers  agreed  that  there  was 
general  American  popular  sympathy  for  colonial  na- 
tionalist movements.  In  addition,  some  suggested  that  at 
certain  points  official  American  policy  diverged  from 
this  popular  sentiment  Several  Indian  speakers  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  was  closely  tied  up  with 
the  Western  colonial  powers.  Another  said  that  from 
conversations  with  American  friends  he  had  the  feeling 
that  two  contradictory  sentiments  were  Tit~woffc7"”tEe’ 
desire  to  see  the  British  hit  hard  by  someone,  and 
doubt  as  to  whether  colored  peoples  in  the  colonies  were 
really  wise  in  seeking  their  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  Indian  speaker  who  strongly  supported  Indian  aid 
to  colonial  peoples  said  he  did  not  know  how  long 
India  would  be  consistent  in  this  policy. 

5.  Indian  opinion  about  the  possibility  or  desir- 
ability of  regional  groupings  in  Asia.  A brief  canvass 
of  this  question,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  American 
delegate,  revealed  general  agreement  among  the  In- 
dians who  spoke  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  regional 
groupings  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  One  delegate, 
however,  seemed  to  consider  such  a development  more 
possible,  and  an  American  delegate  suggested  that 
there  was  a desire  in  southeast  Asia  for  a regional 
organization  separate  from  both  India  and  China. 

6.  Indian  and  American  opinion  about  the  ap- 
proach of  the  other  country  to  the  United  Nations , its 
specialized  agencies,  and  certain  issues  before  the  Un- 
ited Nations,  chiefly  South  Africa,  Kashmir,  and  Hy- 
derabad. On  the  general  issue  there  was  no  extensive 
discussion.  An  Indian  delegate  declared  that  in  eco- 
nomic matters  the  United  States  had  used  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  of  its  own  policy  or,  where  it 
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was  unable  to  do  created  its  own  agency.  To 

this  some  American  atn&gates  replied  that  countries 
making  the  largest  contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations naturally  want  their  money  to  be  used  for 
purposes  with  which  they  sympathize,  and  that  India 
and  the  United  States  might  not  be  unlike  in  their  de- 
sire to  use  the  United  Nations  for  purposes  they  sup- 
port ' 

An  Indian  delegate  declared  that  during  1946-48 
the  United  States  had  hindered  the  United  Nations 
from  acting  against  racial  discrimination  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  the  United  States  had  not  given 
wholehearted  support  to  Indian  efforts  to  tighten  up 
the  trusteeship  system,  especially  with  regard  to  South- 
west Africa.  Several  American  speakers  indicated  that, 
much  American  opinion  was  in  sympathy  with  India 
on  these  questions.  Another  added  the  view  that  there 
were  several  public  opinions  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  American  administration 
might  have  felt  that  it  would  be  embarrassed  politically 
had  it  taken  a forthright  position  on  South  Africa,  in 
view  of  a certain  similarity  between  that  country  and 
some  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Kashmir  and  Hyderabad 

The  discussion  of  Kashmir  and  Hyderabad,  involving 
little  cross-fire  of  opinion  between  die  delegations,  was 
mosdy  an  exposition  of  the  Indian  position  by  Indian 
delegates.  It  was  clear  that  the  American  group  as  a 
whole  felt  confused  by  die  conflicting  'claims  of  India " 
and  Pakistan.  The  general  Indian  viewpoint  on  Kash- 
mir was  that  Pakistan  was  the  aggressor,  that  India  had 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  rather  than  go  to  war 
with  Pakistan,  and  that  the  people  of  Kashmir  should 
be  left  free  to  decide  their  destiny.  The  point  was  also 
made  that  rulers  of  the  states  had  the  legal  right  to  de- 
cide which  way  their  states  could  go  and  that  -India’s 
acceptance  of  Kashmir’s  accession  with  the  proviso  that 
there  be  an  eventual  plebiscite  indicated  India’s  concern 
not  to  go  against  Kashmiri  opinion.  Great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  independence  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  from  In- 
dian control  and  on  his  popularity  and  the  indigenous 
character  of  the  movement  he  heads.  - - 

An  American  delegate  explained  that  Americans 
knew  only  that  brief  news  dispatches  reported  India  as 
rejecting  and  Pakistan  as  accepting  United  Nations 
proposals.  To  this  Indian  delegates  replied  that  India 
favored  a plebiscite  and  asked  only  that  the  condi- 
tions set  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  be  met.  Al- 
though Indian  delegates  did  not  touch  on  American 
policy  at  any  length,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
Kashmir  problem. 

In  connection  with  Hyderabad  the  statement  was 
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made  that  India  had  originall^Jed  to  the  right  of 
the  people  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accede  to  India, 
that  the  Nizam  had  been  intransigent  because  he  had 
overestimated  his  power,  that  armed  bands  from  the 
state  had  entered  India  and  attacked  people,  that  peo- 
ple  going  to  certain  Indian  areas  which  were  enclaves 
in  Hyderabad  were  often  detained,  beaten  or  forced 
to  pay  ransom;  and  that  under  die  Nizam 
has  begun  to  flourish.  The  Indian  government,  it  was 
said,  had  been  patient,  although  Indian  opinion  had 
become  restive  and  the  Prime  Minister  , had  been  criti- 
cized. 

With  reference  to  the  Indian  states  as*  a whole,  one 
Indian  speaker  said  that  India  was  determined  not  to 
allow  any  Indian  state  to  maintain  its  independence: 
a decision  would  have  to  be  made  for  either  India 
or  Pakistan.  To  this  another  Indian  added  that  the 
people  of  the  states  had  fought  the  British,  hoping  for 
a united  India,  and  that  the  Indian  government  had 
been  dealing  not  with  rulers  but  with  people.  The 
rulers,  in  fact,  had  no  voice,  for  the  people  would  have 
overthrown  them  if  they  had  not  acceded  to  India. 

Future  Political  Cooperation 

i.  Prospects  for  future  political  cooperation  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States.  This  question  was 
not  subjected  to  any  detailed  analysis.  An  Indian  speak- 
er declared  that  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever, 

- - as  a Jesuit  of  the  . discussion,  that  cooperationwas  pps- 
sible  if,  for  example,  American  individualism,  Eng- 
lish democratic  socialism  and  Indian  Gandhian  social- 
ism could  be  comprehended  in  a single  front;  if  the 
United  States  gave  up  its  attachment  to  colonialism; 
if  a harmonious  arrangement  was  made  with  reference 
to  the  vast  underpopulated  areas  of  the  world  which 
can  take  more  people;  if  die  United  States  improved 
the  condition  of  its  own  colored  peoples  and  India  im. 
proved  the  conditions  of  its  Harijans  and  tribal  peo- 
ples; and  if  the  United  States,  which  was  more  in  favor 
of  the  welfare  state  in  practice  than  in  theory,  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  Gandhian  approach.  Another  In- 
dian speaker  suggested  that  the  United  States  is 
wedded  to  the  balance  of  power  and  India  to  collective 
security.  A third  said  that  both  countries  support  con- 
stitutional government  and  democracy  and  tha»  co_ 
operation  was  therefore  possible.  Economic  assistance, 
he  said,  would  increase  the  possibilities  of  political 
cooperation. 

Taking  up  some  of  these  points,  an  American  dele- 
gate said  that  the  United  States  believed  in  collective 
security  and  the  United  Nations,  but  found  that  at 
present  the  United  Nations  lacked  sufficient  prestige  to 
provide  security,  partly  because  of  the  veto  power. 
Other  American  speakers  also  defended  the  United 
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States  position.  ^.American  delegate  expressed  the 
view  that  the  prospects  for  cooperation  were  favorable 
and  that  both  the  American  and  Indian  peoples  were 
friendly  peoples.  The  final  speaker,  an  Indian  delegate,  " v 
dedared  that  both  India  and  the  United  States  desired 
democracy  and  peace.  But,  he  said,  the  United  States, 
even  though  accustomed  to  a different  economy  itself 
must  understand  that  the  people  of  India  demand  a 
planned  economy. 

Recognition  of  Peking  Government 

8.  Indian  and  American  opinion  with  regard  to 
recogmtion  of  the  new  Chinese  government.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  this  subject  revolved  largely  about 
the  question  of  timing.  There  seemed  to  be  fairly  wide 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  recognition  was  ultimately 
inevitable.  A number  of  speakers  stressed  the  desirability 
of  facing  realities  in  China.  There  was  some  discussion 
of  the  effect  on  the  balance  of  power  within  the  Un- 
ited Nations,  if  representatives  of  the  new  Chinese  gov- 
ernment were  admitted  to  the  UN.  Some  delegates 
feared  that  the  Soviet  position  would  be  strengthened 
considerably;  others  held  that  the  question  was  not  of 
great  moment  as  the  current  non-Soviet  majority  in  the 
Security  Council  would  not  be  affected.  One  Indian 
delegate  felt  that  the  greater  equalizing  of  Soviet  and 
non-Soviet  voting  strength  in  the  Security  Council 
might  reduce  Soviet  fears  and  make  Soviet-American 
“ore  possible.  Another  Indian  speaker,  how, 
tver,  thought  that  the  effect  would  be  to  the 
Soviet  Union  more  determined  in  its  own  policies. 

.As  a group,  the  Indian  speakers  favored  early  recog- 
nition.1 Within  the  American  group  there  were  greater 
divergences.  Some  Americans  held  that  early  recogni- 
tion might  bring  advantages  in  the  reduction  of  Chi- 
nese-American  tension  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
for  the  United  -States  to  attempt  to  regain  "the  good 
will  it  had  once  enjoyed  among  large  sections  of 
Chinese  opinion.  Other  Americans  held  that  quick 
recognition  would  be  undignified  and  cause  loss  of 
“face”  in  China,  especially  after  the  Ward  affair; 
or  the  political  opponents  of  the  Administration  might 
make  capital  out  erf  early  recognition  by  charging  the' 
Administration  with  cowardice.  The  problem  of  hand- 
ling Formosa  in  an  acceptable  way  was  also  mentioned 
as  a reason  for  caution  in  recognition.  Another  Amer- 
ican held  that  intervention  in  Formosa  would  not 
alter  main  trends  in  China,  but  only  make  Chinese 
opinion  more  hostile.  The  latter  speaker  also  suggested 
tiiat  whenever  a majority  of  non-Communist  countries 
favored  recognition  the  United  States  should  accept 
their  viewpoint  and  itself  extend  recognition. 

1 India  recognized  the  Peking  government  on  December 
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2.  Economic  Relations 


D.  R.  Gadgil,  Rapporteur 


The  discussion  opened  with  a consideration  of  Uni* 
ted  States  tariffs  and  customs  procedure.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  educated  American  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  reduction  of  American  tariffs  and  the  simpli- 
fication of  customs  procedure.  In  this  connection  an 
Indian  delegate  referred  to  the  difference  between  the 
US  customs  procedure  as  it  operated  in  relation  to 
imports  from  western  Europe  and  to  imports  from 
other  countries.  There  was  a possibility  that  this  led  to 
a leakage  in  India’s  dollar  earnings.  It  was  desirable 
that  simplification  and  standardization  of  customs  pro- 
cedure should  take  place  on  an  international  level  and 
that  the  United  States  should  accept  this  idea  more  en- 
thusiastically than  it  seemed  disposed  to  do  at  present. 

After  this,  the  discussion  moved  on  to  the  problem 
of  export  duties  levied  by  the  Indian  government  on 
special  products.  It  was  feared  that  high  export  duties 
on  products  like  shellac  were  tending  to  price  them  out 
of  the  market  It  was  explained  that  the  government  of 
India  had  taken  the  step  in  order  to  prevent  exporters 
from  increasing  the  price  of  shellac  excessively  and 
from  taking  an:  undue  profit  out  of  the  situation, 
though,  it  was  admitted,  the  government  had  taken  no 
special  steps  to  see  that  this  in  fact  was  the  result  of  the 
imposition  of  the  export  duty.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
question  dissent  was  expressed  with  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  government  in  this  matter  and  it  was  also 
pointed  out  that  export  duties  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a semi-monopolistic  position  of  certain  products 
may  lead  eventually  to  undermining  their  position  in 
international  markets.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  im- 
position of  export  duties  was  partly  the  result  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Indian  industrialists  to  retain 
comparatively  cheap  raw  materials  for  themselves  with- 
in the  country. 

State  Manning  in  India 

The  group  next  discussed  the  general  question  of 
official  policy  of  control  and  regulation  and  its  effects 
on  American  investment.  In  this  connection  special 
reference  was  made  to  the  high  level  of  taxation,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  regulations  regarding  limita- 
tion of  dividends,  sales  and  excise  taxes,  the  contem- 
plated legislation  on  the  control  of  industry,  the  partici- 
pation of  government  in  industry,  the  threat  of  nation- 
alization, wage  fixation  and  profit-sharing  schemes, 
labor  adjudication  awards,  and  export  and  import 
controls.  On  the  Indian  side,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
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although  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government  had  not 
crystallized,  and  in  some  respects  such  as  import  and 
export  controls  there  had  been  too  many  changes,  the 
regulation  of  private  enterprise  in  all  broad  aspects  and 
the  undertaking  of  planning  by  the  state  had  come  to 
stay.  It  was  within  this  general  framework  of  a planned 
welfare  state  that  the  details  of  government  policy 
must  be  considered. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  American  enterprise  had  in 
the  past  come  in  on  a minority  basis  and  had  on  this 
basis  helped  to  establish  important  and  key  industries 
even  during  wartime.  It  had  concurrently  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  training  Indian  personnel  to  take  the 
place  of  the  imported  American  technical  and  adminis- 
trative staffs.  There  appeared  no  reason  why  the  at- 
titude of  American  capital  should  change  now. 

Majority  Control  for  US  Capital 

Members  of  the  American  delegation  were,  however, 
definitely  of  opinion  that  circumstances  and  attitudes 
were  now  different  American  capital  now  insisted  on 
majority  control  in  all  its  investments  abroad.  It  did  not 
like  government  control  and  was  scared  by  the  threat 
of  nationalization.  Specific  instances  were  given  where 
American  capital  had^ refused  to  continue  on  a minority 
basis  in  large-scale  and  important  venuuvs  in  ■»-<- 
American  countries.  American  capital  had  definitely 
become  more  cautious  in  recent  years. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
perience of  foreign  investments  made  during  the  inter- 
war years  was  still  fresh.  Further,  American  capital  had 
now  become  more  concerned  with  questions  of  national 
security.  It  was  therefore  unrealistic  to  expect  it  to  be 
forthcoming  in  any  volume  unless  the  climate  for  in- 
vestment in  a country  was  specially  favorable.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  the  actual  returns  on  internal 
investment  in  America  were  high;  therefore  any  regu- 
lation such  as  the  limitation  on  dividends  or  profits 
would  make  the  possibilities  of  investment  still  more 
remote.  It  was  at  die  same  time  emphasized  that  Amer- 
ican capital  undertook  fully  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing local  executives  and  educating  it?  employees  when 
it  made  investments  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  as- 
sistance under  Point  Four  would  only  generalize  and 
make  available  on  a:  large  scale  what  American  busi- 
ness had  accepted  as  its  responsibility  previously. 

On  the  Indian  ride  the  possibility  of  obtaining  Amerr 
lean  funds  for  investment  was  discussed  in  two  different 
contexts.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  state 
planning  and  control  might  not  be  a difficulty  where 
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rypfetl  was  brought  In  on  government  account  and 
not  as  private  business  investment.  In  this  case  the 
scarcity  of  venture  capital  would  not  be  relevant.  Large 
government-sponsored  schemes  of  development  for  ir- 
rigation or  general  regional  agricultural  development 
might  be  able  to  attract  funds  from  the  international 
«T«mrig1  market  if  there  were  adequate  guarantees  of 
payment  of  a reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  proper 
.inlring  fund  provisions.  It  was  possible  in  India  to 
nrfd»rt»k*  very  extensive  development  projects,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  primary  production,  on  these 
lines. 

International  Funds  Limited 

The  desirability  of  obtaining  funds  required  for 
development  in  this  maimer  was  generally  accepted. 
Doubts  were,  however,  expressed  in  many  quarters 
whether  in  fact  considerable  funds  could  be  raised  in 
this  manner.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  available  on  the  so-called  international  financial 
market  were  really  American  funds  and  that  investment 
through  these  channels  would  be  subject  to  most  of  the 
limitations  operative  in  case  of  American  private  cap- 
ital The  funds  that  might  become  available  through 
such  organizations  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  were  not  large.  Further,  before  funds  could 
be  obtained  from  these  sources  the  particular  pro- 
jects would  have  to  undergo  a scrutiny  and  be  shown 

of  schemes  actually  financed  through  these  organiza- 
tions was,  in  the  circumstances,  likely  to  be  very  small. 

These  considerations  led  generally  to  the  emergence 
of  the  view  that  employment  of  capital  for  purposes 
of  bringing  about  rapid  economic  development  in  coun- 
tries like  India  could  be  shown  to  be  neither  so  secure 
nor  so  paying  as  to  attract  investment  funds  on  the 
ordinary  economic  terms.  Whether  the  investment  was 
made  by  private  business  or  funds  were  sought  for  of- 
ficially sponsored  programs  would  not  make  a large 
difference.  In  connection  with  the  general  attitude  of 
American  business  toward  foreign  investment  two  non- 
business trends  of  opinion  were  noted.  One  was  that 
American  private  enterprise  operated  within  the  frame- 
work of  public  policy  in  the  United  States  itself  and  it 
had,  therefore,  no  justification  for  asking  for  a different 
type  of  treatment  abroad.  The  other  was  that  intensive 
operation  of  private  enterprise  without  regard  to  aims 
of  social  policy  had  in  certain  areas  of  the  United 
States  itself  left  such  wreckages  that  their  clearance  in- 
volved a heavy  and  continuing  cost  on  the  economy  of 
the  country.  Thus  American  experience  did  not  itself 
warrant  leaving  an  uncontrolled  field  to  private  enter- 
prise elsewhere. 

Members  of  the  Indian  delegation  put  forward  a 
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number  of  considerations  in  relation  to  the  general 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  American  private  in- 
vestors. It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  pointed  out  that 
planning  for  development  was  not  entirely  foreign  to 
American  ideas.  Special  projects  of  regional  planning 
had  been  actively  undertaken  and  many  regulatory 
devices  and  other  features  usually  associated  with  a 
welfare  state  were  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  price  support  policy  was  one  of  these  measures 
specially  discussed.  The  idea  underlying  the  price  sup- 
port program  was  generally  accepted  but  it  was  felt  that 
the  cost  of  it  should  all  be  borne  internally  and  that, 
in  particular,  it  should  not  add  to  the  burden  on  the 
consumers  of  primary  commodities  in  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world. 

India  Can  Meet  "Reasonable  Requirements" 

Further,  the  conjuncture  of  circumstances  was  so 
different  in  India  that  ideas  and  practices  suited  to 
American  conditions  could  not  be  necessarily  held  to 
be  suitable  to  India.  The  Indian  government  and  pub- 
lic, it  was  said,  were  willing  to  provide  all  the  condi- 
tions that  might  reasonably  be  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  individual  business  enterprises. 

It  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  if  full  control 
of  the  operations  of  a concern  was  desired  only  because 
the  technical  competence  of  Indians  was  doubted,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  control.  So  long 
American;  j individual  ■ -enterprises  - were-  -willing  to 
operate  within  the  integrated  plan  or  the  regulatory 
regime  set  up  by  the  Indian  government,  all  reasonable 
operational  requirements  of  these  concerns  could  be 
fully  met.  If,  however,  the  climate  of  favorable  con- 
ditions required  for  the  operation  of  American  busi- 
ness was  interpreted  so  generously  as  to  affect  basic 
objectives  of  economic  policy  of  the  Indian  government, 
it  would  naturally  be  found  difficult  to  make  the  ad- 
justments necessary  to  satisfy  private  American  business 
interests.  " 

In  this  connection  some  detailed  discussion  of  the 
projected  Indo- American  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship  took  place.  The  main  issues  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  were  the  interpretation  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  and  the  demand  by  Amer- 
icans for  national  treatment  in  India  (i.e.  the  same 
treatment  as  Indian  nationals).  It  was  agreed  that  .-;v 
agreement  should  not  be  difficult  on  the  basis  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  Charter.  No 
agreement  could,  however,  be  reached  in  relation  to  the 
demand  for  national  treatment.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  desire  of  any  country  to  reserve  special  matters  in  v 
relation  to  which  nationals  could  be  specially  treated 
was  due  to  special  circumstances  connected  with  na- 
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tional  security  or  economic  jB^pment  programs. 
It  had  not  yet  been  found  achieve  general 

international  agreement  in  the  matter  of  reservations 
of  this  type.  Therefore,  the  matter  had  to  be  considered 
separately  by  each  country  and  the  American  treaties 
with  Italy  and  China,  which  had  been  negotiated  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  could  not  be  held  up  as  models 
for  an  Indo- American  treaty.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  the  official  policy  in  India  had  not  yet  crystal- 
lized enough  on  a number  of  important  points  that 
would  have  to  be  included  in  a treaty  like  this. 

On  the  American  side  it  was  emphasized  that,  if  scope 
were  left  for  differential  treatment  between  nationals 
of  the  country  and  the  foreign  investor,  there  was 
every  likelihood  erf  the  foreign  investor’s  earnings  being 
squeezed,  and  that  American  opinion  was  in  conse- 
quence insistent  on  national  treatment.  While  some 
Americans  felt  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
negotiate  a treaty  as  long  as  Indian  policy  was  not 
definite  on  important  issues,  it  was  made  clear  by  others 
that  a treaty  was  a precondition  of  private  business 
investment  by  Americans  in  India,  as  they  felt  that  with- 
out a complete  understanding  between  the  governments 
of  the  two  countries  the  atmosphere  that  was  necessary 
for  the  movement  of  American  capital  into  India  would 
not  be  created. 

UN  and  Point  Four 

*”  • '-"  There  was  gencral  «greement  that-thc-vcJum»-of  in-  - 
vestment  required  by  India  (estimated  by  one  delegate 
at  Rs.  2.5  billion,  or  $525  million,  per  annum)  would 
not  be  forthcoming  on  a private  investment  ha«i«  and 
that  the  requirement  could  best  be  interpreted  as  being 
a requirement  of  economic  funds  or  advances  which 
has  a distinct  political  overtone.  In  these  circumstances, 
possibilities  of  official  action  had  naturally  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  discussion  developed  mainly  in  relation 
to  alternative  programs  of  action  and  their  possible  ef- 
fects. The  possibility  of  action  through  United  Nations 
agencies  was  generally  discounted.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  experience  with  projects  like  International  Com- 
modity Clearance  had  revealed  special  difficulties  of 
adjustment  within  the  southeast  Asian  region.  The  at- 
tempts made  by  specific  countries  to  obtain  special  sup- 
plies of  wheat  through  the  FAO  had  also  not  succeeded. 

In  addition  as  long  as  most  international  agencies  were 
under  the  handicap  of  the  division  of  the  world  into 
two  blocs,  their  effectiveness  was  seriously  reduced. 

From  the  American  side,  the  program  under  Point 
Four  was  emphasized  as  providing  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  India  in  common  with  those  of  other 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  requirements  of  capital 
for  development  of  these  countries  were  not  large  in 
the  initial  stages;  there  were  many  factors  limiting  their 
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capacity  to  absorq^Brestment  capital;  one  of  than  was 
the  lack  of  train^Jpersonnel.  Point  Four,  with  its 
insistence  on  technical  aid,  met  in  a special  manner 
needs  of  these  countries  and  the  required  amount 
of  investment  capital  could  easily  come  in  on  a private 
basis.  For  the  latter  purpose  special  provision  was  be- 
ing  made  in  legislation  projected  in  connection  with 
Point  Four  to  cover  the  risks  undertaken  by  American 
private  capital  abroad.  — 

One  criticism  of  this  point  of  view  was  that  the 
capacity  to  absorb  foreign  capital  in  these  countries 
was  being  judged  in  the  light  of  the  somewhat  special 
experience  of  China  and  that  fairly  large  foreign  funds 
could  be  utilized  by  countries  like  India.  The  t>»rbn,Val 
aid  program,  it  was  also  pointed  out,  merely  touched 
the  surface  of  the  matter  as  long  as  it  was  not  planned 

fundamentally  in  connection  with  a long-range  develop- 
ment program.  It  was,  however,  realized  that  a develop- 
ment program  with  political  overtones  would  have  to 
be  planned  for  a whole  region  and  could  not  be  visu- 
alized in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  a single  coun- 
try. This  led  to  the  consideration  of  a program  for 
either  a region  like  southeast  Asia  or  for  the  whole  of 
the  Asian  continent.  It  was  emphasized  that  such  a 
program  could  not  be  conceived  as  something  merely 
added  to  the  European  Recovery  Program  but  must  be 
integrally  combined  with  that  program.  Such  a program, 
it  was  also  pointed  out,  would  be  handicapped  in  its 

-working  J£  .huge, arras  like  China  were  left  out  of  its 
scope.-  ' . 

Possibility  of  Regional  Programs 

Certain  difficulties  were  bound  to  be  experienced  in 
attempting  to  frame  a regional  program  for,  say,  south- 
east Asia.  The  countries  of  this  region  had  recently  be- 
come independent  and  were  naturally  striving  toward 
economic  balance  and  self-sufficiency  within  their  own 
individual  areas.  In  former  days  their  economies, 
which  were  colonial,  were  complementary  to  those  of 
European  metropolitan  countries.  It  was  therefore  dif- 
ficult within  a short  time  to  fit  them  within  the  frame- 
work of  a mutually  complementary  regional  program. 
Further,  in  case  political  conflicts  developed  within  die 
region  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a reasonable  eco- 
nomic program  for  the  whole  region.  The  present  state 
of  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  illustrated  this 
difficulty.  S'. 

Regional  programs,  even  in  favorable  circumstances, 
could,  however,  be  worked  out  only  with  the  help  of 
considerable  external  assistance.  Hie  countries  of  the 
region  as  a whole  were  contending  with  rnnrid*rabiy 
budgetary  and  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  And 
it  was  emphasized  that  in  these  countries  even  the 
technical  aid  offered  under  Point  Four  would  require^ 
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for  its  proper  utilization,  the  accoBTjiment  of  con- 
siderable capital  investment.  It  was  further  necessary 
to  retain  any  such  regional  program  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  international  monetary  and  credit 
organization.  It  could,  therefore,  be  undertaken  only 
within  a world  system  or  on  a basis  at  least  as  compre- 
hensive as  that  of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

The  most  contentious  issue  that  emerged  in  this 
connection  was  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  Point  Four 
and  the  possible  alternative  of  an  aid  program  for 
southeast  Asia  on  European  lines.  American  delegates 
pointed  out  that  Marshall  aid  originated  out  of  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  war-devastated  Europe  and 
was  designed  to  set  broken-down  economies  on  their 
feet.  The  requirements  of  India  and  southeast  Asia 
were  for  a long-term  development  program  and  could 
therefore  be  suitably  met  only  by  the  Point  Four  pro- 
gram. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  operations  of 
American  private  business  in  these  countries  would  tend 
to  set  up  within  this  area  healthy  competitive  economies 
such  as  would  in  future  require  a minimum  of  external 
help. 

On  the  opposite  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  Point 

Four  .Program,  it*  vital  link  with  the  investment 

of  private  American  capital,  was  neither  adequate  nor 
suitable  for  the  conditions  of  these  countries.  The  great 
scope  for  the  utilization  of  capital,  once  certain  pre- 
liminary difficulties  were  overcome,  was  being  under- 
— “tiRated^and  ..in  the  jshsesscs— ai  a large  flow  of 
capital  for  development  purposes  economic  conditions 
in  these  countries  could  not  improve  rapidly  enough 
for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  political  stability. 

It  was  alleged  that,  by  linking  assistance  to  private 
investments,  the  United  States  was  in  effect  exporting  a 
social  philosophy.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  minimum 
conditions  sought  for  American  private  business  through 
such  instruments  as  commercial  treaties  had  in  effect 
the  result  of  laying  down  the  framework  of  economic 
policy  for  those  countries.  In  India,  in  particular,  it  was 
contended  by  some  that  private  business  was  looked 
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upon  with  distrust  b^Iopular  opinion  and  that  by 
forcing  governments  to  make  concessions  to  private 
business  in  general,  the  United  States’  policy  was  mak- 
ing for  political  instability.  Representatives  of  Indian 
business  challenged  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  the 
analysis  though  they  agreed  with  the  Indian  need  of 
assistance  from  the  United  States  on  a government- 
to-govemment  bash. 

Much  emphasis  was  also  laid  by  some  on  the  new 
social  forces  that  had  been  released  in  the  Asiatic 
countries  and  the  urgency  of  canalizing  them  in  proper 
directions;  this  would  be  impossible  without  a suc- 
cessful program  of  economic  development  which  pro- 
duced results  within  a comparatively  short  ttm<»  Final- 
ly, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  whole  issue  had  to  be 
considered  against  the  background  of  the  competitive 
effort  on  the  part  of  Soviet  economy.  The  USSR 
had  developed  the  resources  of  the  central  Asian  re- 
publics even  at  some  sacrifice  of  its  own  developmental 
program.  Communist  China  could  soon  be  expected  to 
laundi  a program  of  intensive  development,  which 
would  reach  areas  like  Sinkiang  on  India’s  border.  The 
appeal  of  such  efforts  should  not  be  underestimated. 
It  was  therefore  essential  that  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  balancing  the  economies  of 
southeast  Asian  countries  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  this  world  situation.  Such  a consideration  should  lead 
to  undertaking  a program  of  development  on  the  ECA 
model,  a program  in  which  the  aid  given  was 
and  in  which  the  right  and  ability  of  each  country  to 
adopt  the  degree  of  regulation  and  planning  suited 
to  its  own  needs  were  fully  recognized. 

This  plea  for  a development  program  was  underlined 
and  in  some  ways  specifically  oriented  toward  the 
needs  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  living  in  rural 
areas  by  reference  made  to  actual  conditions  in  Indian 
villages,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  were  nnaffortrd 
by  present  governmental  programs  except  to  the  extent 
erf  beginning  to  labor  somewhat  under  a feeling  of 
frustration. 


3.  Cultural  Relations 

The  discussion  opened  with  an  attempt  to  d«.finr 
the  meaning  of  culture  and  elucidate  some  of  the 
basic  characteristics  of  Indian  and  American  cultures. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  culture  must  be  defined 
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broadly  as  the  whole  way  of  life  erf  a people,  which 
includes  their  behavior  patterns,  their  social  customs!, 
their  material  possessions,  their  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. It  could  not  be  identified  only  with  the  fin-r 
but  materially  less  important  things  like  the  fine  arts 
or  poetry  or  knowledge  of  rfa-wics. 

In  order  to  bring  about  intercultural  understanding, 
it  was  considered  most  important  to  realize  that  dif- 
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ferent  cultural  patterns  exist  andBpe  a right  to  exist 
and  that  they  have  developed  in  re^^e  to  the  special 
environment  and  the  special  mental  and  emotional 
makeup  of  the  people  concerned.  Some  delegates  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  for  Americans,  this  was  a com- 
paratively more  difficult  admission  to  make  because  his- 
torically their  experience  has  been  that  generations  of 
immigrants  have  sought  willing  assimilation  into  the 
American  pattern  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  India 
has  had  a long  experience  of  the  mutual  interaction 
and  assimilation  of  different  cultural  streams  resulting 
in  a gradually  enriched  cultural  synthesis.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  healthy  for  Americans  to  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  an  alien  culture  so  that  they  may  realize 
that  their  own  is  not  immutable  or  everlasting.  It  was, 
however,  made  clear  that  the  mere  physical  contact  of 
large  numbers  of  people  does  not  bring  about  cultural 
understanding,  and  the  example  was  quoted  of  Amer- 
ican GIs  who  came  to  India  in  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  during  the  war  but  went  back  without  any 
correct  or  balanced  understanding  of  Indian  culture. 


Advantages  of  Cultural  Exchange 

In  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
cultures,  it  was  brought  out  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  was  a tendency  in  America  to  equate  culture 
with  material  things  which  could  be  seen  and  mea- 
sured, while  in  India  the  tendency  was  to  look  com- 
placently on  the  phenomenon  of  a highly  developed 
culture  wedded  to  a comparatively  primitive  civiliza- 
tion. This  very  difference  emphasized  how  significant 
and  mutually  advantageous  could  be  the  results  of 
I n do- American  cultural  contact,  provided  the  two  na- 
tions thought  more  in  terms  of  the  future  than  of 
their  past  relationships.  India,  which  had  become  the 
meeting  point  of  Eastern  and  Western  cultures,  could 
be  a creative  sharer  in  the  culture  of  the  world  in 
which  the  material  and  the  spiritual  both  had  to  play 
a significant  part  And  as  she  enters  into  the  phase 
of  industrialization,  India  may  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  value  from  the  methods  being  tried  in  Amer- 
ica for  retrieving  personality  from  the  dangers  of  mech- 
anization. One  delegate  suggested  that  the  Americans 
had  a special  responsibility  to  understand  and  assist 
India  in  the  orientation  of  this  process.  Some  other 
delegates,  while  admitting  the  need  for  benefiting  from 
the  experience  of  other  nations,  cautioned  against  the 
danger  that  this  responsibility  might  develop  into  a 
kind  of  “white  man’s  burden”  in  the  cultural  field. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  primarily  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  country  concerned  to  orient  its  social  and 
cultural  policy  in  the  light  of  its  needs  and  ideals. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  a consideration  of 
>'i  factors  in  American  life  which  tended  to  puzzle  or 
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disturb  the  IndianaBmd  vice  versa)  and  thus  handi- 
cap the  growth  of^PWal  understanding.  There  was 
more  discussion  of  tnfe^American  side,  possibly  because 
students  and  visitors  went  from  India  to  America  and 
comparatively  fewer  had  so  far  come  from  America  to 
India.  Among  the  factors  pointed  out  were  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  Negro 
problem;  the  American  impersonality  in  economic  re- 
lations; the  proselytizing  activities  of  missions;  and 
interference  with  civil  liberties  as  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  the  “Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.” 

. - ’ ' - \ •' ; r --  5.  ■ ' - 

Disturbing  Factors  Discussed 

It  emerged  from  the  discussion  that  many  thinking 
Americans  seriously  deplored  and  protested  against  the 
attitude  toward  the  Negroes  and  that,  in  recent  years, 
there  had  been  perceptible  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
problem  could  not  be  solved  merely  through  legislation; 
what  was  necessary  was  the  education  of  public  opin- 
ion through  democratic  methods,  and  that  was  naturally 
a long  and  slow  process.  Among  American  intellectuals 
and  others  there  was  also  considerable  resentment  at 
the  attack  on  civil  liberties  implied  in  the  work  of  the 
“Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,”  and  protests 
had  been  voiced  against  it. 

Some  American  delegates  explained  that,  as  a rule, 
there  was  no  “impersonalism”  in  American  economic 
relations,  but  methods  of  bringing  about  better  integra- 
tion between  employers  and  employees  were  being  con-  ' 

stantly  examined  and  implemented  by  many  business 
concerns  so  far  as  possible.  With  regard  to  proselytiza- 
tion,  not  all  American  delegates  appeared  to  favor 
such  activity.  The  Indian  members,  however,  paid 
tribute  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  American  mis- 
sions in  the  field  of  health,  education,  and  other  social 
services.  It  was  also  made  out  that  the  real  objection 
was  not  to  proselytization  as  such  but  to  methods  some- 
times employed  and  to  the  tendency  to  confuse  Chris- 
tianity with  Western  cultures. 

On  the  Indian  side  it  was  pointed  out  that  India 
could  learn  much  from  America  in  the  matter  of  re- 
spect for  dignity  of  labor;  that  India  had  to  rid  itself 
of  the  evil  effects  of  the  caste  system  and  the  attitude 
of  quiescence  bred  by  a belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Karma. 

It  was,  however,  made  out  that  India  had  not  one  but 
many  philosophical  trends  and  there  were  many  in- 
dividuals and  schools  of  opinion  which  advocated  a 
creative  individualism,  and  that  an  adequate  under- 
standing  of  Indian  culture  called  for  a more  balanced 
view  of  Indian  thought.  In  the  political  field,  Indian 
history  had  been  marked  by  many  rebellions  which 
did  not,  by  any  means,  fit  into  the  picture  of  patient^ 
unprotesting  sufferance  of  evils.  In  fact,  Mahatma 
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Gandhi’s  movement,  though  pacifi®"-^  non-violent, 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  an  active  ancR^hatic  protest 
against  the  political  plight  of  Indians  and,  on  the 
other,  a protest  on  behalf  of  human  personality  which 
was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  mechanization  and,  as 
such,  it  had  a world  significance. 

Regarding  the  immigration  laws,  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  Indians,  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  pre- 
sent quota  system  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, anticipated  that  any  considerable  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  immigrants  would  follow  even 
if  it  were  modified. 

Problems  of  Student  Exchange 

The  Round  Table  discussed  at  considerable  length 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  Indian  students  who 
went  to  America  or  American  students  who  came  to 
India.  It  was  pointed  out  that  both  found  it  difficult 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  and  sometimes  bewil- 
deringly  different  environment  and,  while  good  work 
was  being  done  by  some  official  and  non-official  agen- 
cies, more  should  be  done  to  help  the  students  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  host 
country.  There  should  be  a more  careful  selection  which 
would  take  into  account  not  only  their  academic  quali- 
fications but  their  general  common  sense  and  adapt- 
ability, and  the  period  of  stay  should  be  not  less  than 
one  year  and,  if  possible,  two  years.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  their  program  of  study  should  be  carefully  planned 
beforehand  and  universities  carefully  selected.  Some 
preliminary  coaching  of  students — either  through  lec- 
tures or  study  of  suitable  literature  about  the  country 
to  be  visited— and  the  establishment  of  friendly  or- 
ganizations, official  and  non-official,  to  help  and  guide 
new  students  were  also  recommended. 

Discussion  also  centered  around  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  sending  abroad  younger  or  maturer  stu- 
dents and  of  inviting  American  specialists  and  experts 
to  work  in  India  or  sending  large  numbers  of  Indian 
students  to  America.  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
was  that,  in  view  of  financial  and  other  considerations, 
it  would  be  better,  as  a rule,  to  send  out,  for  the 
present,  experienced  post-graduate  students.  The  young- 
er students  could  have  the  benefit  of  working  with 
American  (and  other  foreign)  professors  and  ex- 
perts in  their  own  country.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
was  generally  the  policy  which  was  being  actually  fol- 
lowed by  the  government  of  India.  In  this  connection, 
the  point  was  made  that  professors  invited  from  outside 
tiiould  be  given  full  opportunities  for  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  universities.  One  delegate  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  for  some  students  and  for  cer- 
tain types  of  courses,  the  small  rural  college  or  an 
institution  in  a comparatively  backward  region  may  be 
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more  suitable  than  njkrban  universities  having  a 
greater  prestige  value. 'S*' 

The  question  of  providing  facilities  for  Tnriian  stu- 
dents to  receive  practical  training  in  American  plants 
and  factories  was  considered  at  some  length.  It  was 
admitted  that  such  opportunities  were  limited  at  pre- 
sent but  the  objection  against  taking  apprentices  cam«. 
not  so  much  from  the  industrial  concerns  as  from  the 
labor  unions.  Some  students  had,  however,  been  taken 
and  there  was  evidence  of  a more  liberal  policy  being 
followed  in  this  matter.  The  members  of  the  American 
delegation  who  had  connections  with  industry  promised 
to  use  their  influence  to  further  it  They  also  pointed 
out  that  they  were  now  sending  their  own  Indian  execu- 
tives for  practical  training  to  America  where  they  had 
full  opportunities  to  learn  the  technical  know-how.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  advantage  if  Indian  students 
who  went  out  for  such  training  had  previous  experience 
in  India  of  practical  work  in  that  field.  Discussion  also 
touched  on  the  important  question  of  adjusting  the 
trained  personnel  to  the  available  opportunities.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  industrial  planning  and  the 
training  of  personnel  should  go  hand  in  hand;  other- 
wise there  was  waste  of  time  and  money  and  a feeling 
of  frustration  on  the  part  of  qualified  students. 

A number  of  practical  issues  involved  in  the  ex- 
change of  students  were  considered  and  suggestions 
made  for  meeting  them,  e.g.  provision  of  fuller  and 
more  appropriate  information  . about  facilities,  avail- 
able in  American  universities  and  colleges,  the  or- 
ganization of  summer  schools  which  gave  greater  op- 
portunities for  social  and  cultural  contacts,  freeing 
dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  journals, 
enabling  Indian  students  to  work  their  way  through 
colleges  as  many  American  students  were  able  to  do, 
granting  of  credit  to  American  students  for  work  done 
at  Indian  universities,  making  available  the  experiences 
of  Indian  students  returning  from  American  universities 
to  intending  students,  the  establishment  of  a 
between  the  Inter-University  Board  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  . 

Government  Information  Services 

In  discussing  the  role  of  government  information 
services,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  they  were  doing 
quite  useful  work,  their  effectiveness  would  increase  if 
they  did  not  present  a too  idealized  picture  of  their 
respective  countries  and  if  they  gave  more  attention  to 
presenting  the  everyday  life  of  the  common  man  which 
will  interest  a much  larger  audience.  Attention  was  1 
drawn  in  this  connection  to  the  role  of  the  powerful 
modem  media  of  mass  communication  like  the  press, 
the  films,  and  the  radio  which  often  tended  to  convey 
distorted,  tendentious,  or  one-sided  views  of  other  coun- 
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tries  but  which  could  be  used  as^^^itial  agencies  of 
education  for  international  understanding.  In  view  of 
their  impact  on  very  large  numbers  of  people,  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  countries  concerned  will  take 
suitable  steps  to  exploit  their  educational  possibilities 
more  intelligently. 

Cooperative  Research 

The  Round  Table  then  took  up  the  question  of  co- 
operative research.  The  value  of  such  research  in  the 
field  of  social  science  was  generally  accepted,  although 
one  speaker  warned  against  the  fad  of  what  he  called 
“scholarly  auto-indoctrination  by  the  committee  meth- 
od.” It  was  made  out  that,  in  a situation  like  that 
existing  at  present,  cooperative  research  should  be 
directed  not  merely  toward  increasing  the  field  of 
knowledge  but  also  toward  the  achievement  of  social 
progress. 

As  south  Aria  has,  in  the  past,  been  rather  far  re- 
moved from  the  center  of  interest  of  American  scholar- 
ship, note  was  taken  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  South  Asian  Studies  which  operates  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Joint  Committee  recently  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  establishment  of  cooperative  research  in 
south  Asia  in  which  a guiding  principle  will  be  as- 
sociation with,  and  assistance  in,  the  development  of 
indigenous  scholarship,  as  there  were  many  problems 
of  these  societies  which  could  best  be  studied  and 
Wj.minwl  by  local  scholars  themselves  with  the  tech- 
nical help  of  American  specialists.  Other  proposed 
American  activities  included  the  creation  of  a common 
south  Asian  accessions  list  and  the  development  of  an 
American  Institute  in  south  Asia  for  the  common 
benefit  of  American  and  south  Asian  scholars. 

To  nnpharizr-  the  reciprocal  nature  of  cooperative 
research,  an  American  delegate  pointed  to  the  benefits 
that  could  be  achieved  from  research  sponsored  jointly 
by  some  American  and  Indian  universities.  Not  only 
could  Americans  study  in  India  under  such  a scheme, 
but  T««4ian«  could  work  on  problems  of  social  change 
in  the  United  States,  thus  adding  a fresh  angle  to  Amer- 
ican research  and  also  perhaps  throwing  hew  light  on 
conditions  in  their  home  society.  It  was  suggested  that 
mirh  joint  research  would  have  the  further  advantage 
of  improving  social  study  techniques  developed  in  the 
United  States  and  their  modification  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  non-Westem  cultures. 

In  this  connection,  a delegate  referred  to  the  great 
social  distance  in  some  cases  between  American  and 
Indian  conditions.  He  suggested  that,  in  certain  types 
of  studies,  an  Indian  scholar  could  gain  more  by  study- 
ing conditions  in  a country  like  Japan  than  the  United 
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States,  and  he  maV\  plea  for  continued  conscious- 
ness of  the  values  ^Multinational  research  coopera- 


tion. 

A number  of  cooperative  research  programs  that 
are  in  operation  or  being  planned  were  described. 
These  included  the  Integrated  Social  Science  Research 
Project  of  the  University  of  California,  proposed  to 
be  located  at  Bangalore,  India,  the  synthetic  country 
studies  that  are  to  be  a part  of  the  Hoover  Institute’s 
survey  of  the  impact  of  modern  forces  on  life  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  programs  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations. 

In  the  approach  which  should  be  adopted 

in  the  study  of  Indian  culture,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
India  should  be  regarded  as  a cultural  whole  and 
not  envisaged,  as  had  been  done  in  the  past,  in  com- 
munal and  sectarian  terms,  and  that  all  the  important 
claimants  of  that  culture — Hindu,  Buddhist,^  Muslim, 
Western— should  find  their  proper  place  in  it.  More- 
over, it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  such 
studies  beyond  the  ancient  past  and  to  include  present 
trends  and  formative  forces. 

The  Fulbright  Program 

The  Fulbright  Act  was  considered  as  a means  of 
developing  research  opportunities  for  American  and 
Indian  scholars  and  students.  The  Fulbright  agree- 
ment was  expected  to  be  signed  shortly  by  the  govern- 
ments of  India  and  the  United  States.  It  will  provide 
for  the  utilization  of  funds  of  the  order  of  about  Rs. 
7.5  million  ($1,575,000)  over  a period  of  ten  years  or 
more.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  funds  (in  rupees 
only)  will  be  available  for  American  scholars  and 
students  selected  for  educational  institutions  in  India 
and  for  the  transportation  expenses  (in  rupees)  of 
Indian  scholars  and  students  proceeding  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  also  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Fulbright  grants  for  inviting  American  technicians  and 
professional  men  to  India.  The  grants  might  also  be 
used  to  stimulate  studies  by  American  students  in 
Indian  archaeology,  anthropology,  art,  linguistics,  and 
other  fields.  It  was  suggested  that  further  efforts  should 
be  made  to  discover  some  arrangement  whereby  the 
living  expenses  of  Indian  scholars  working  in  the  United 
States  might  be  met  from  other  funds  in  America,  as 
the  amount  available  under  the  Act  could  not  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions,  it  was  made 
quite  clear  that  the  attempt  to  bring  about  better 
Indo- American  understanding  should  not  be  lntespieted 
as  implying  any  kind  of  exclusiveness  but  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  broader  pattern  of  better  international 
understanding  in  which  the  delegates  of  both  countries 
are  sincerely  interested. 
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December  23,  1949,  to  January  5,  1950 

December  23:  China.  The  US  State  Department  warns 
that  ship  captains  who  attempt  to  run  the  Nationalist  blockade 
may  have  their  master’s  licenses  revoked.  The  waters  around 
Hainan  are  declared  a naval  war  rone  by  the  Nationalists. 

December  23:  Japan.  The  cabinet  approves  a new  budget 
almost  80  billion  yen  smaller  than  last  year’s.  It  was  reduced 
mainly  bv  cutting  down  such  government  subsidies  as  the  price 
differential  subsidy  to  producers  of  key  materials. 

December  24:  India.  India  suspends  deliveries  of  coal  to 
Pakistan  in  retaliation  for  Pakistan’s  alleged  failure  to  deliver 
jute  purchases. 

December  26:  China.  Chengtu,  last  Nationalist  capital  on 
the  mainland,  is  reported  taken  by  the  Communists. 

December  26:  Philippines.  President  Quirino  announces 
completion  of  plans  for  the  US  military  aid  program  for  the 
Philippines.  He  declines  to  state  the  amount  of  aid  or  how  it 
is  to  be  used. 

December  27 : India.  “Authoritative”  sources  report  that 
India  will  reject  the  McNaughton  proposals  for  a synchronized 
withdrawal  of  Indian  and  Pakistan  forces  from  Ka.hw.V  in 
preparation  for  a plebiscite. 

December  27:  Indonesia.  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Nether^ 
lands  signs  the  document  granting  sovereignty  to  Tn^nn>.;a 
and  a Netheriands-Indonesian  Union  is  officially  formed.  The 
new  nation  is  recognized  by  a number  of  countries  including 
Great  Britain,  India,  Burma,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia. 

December  27 : Japan.  SCAP  announces  that  private  imports 
will  be  restored  on  January  1 as  the  occupation’s  final  major 
step  in  returning  Japan’s  foreign  trade  to  private  hands. 

December  28:  Indonesia.  The  United  States  extends  recog- 
nition to  Indonesia  and  H.  Merle  Cochran  is  named  first  am- 
bassador from  the  US.  Nationalist  China  also  extends  recog- 
nition. 

December  29:  China.  The  Soviet  Union  disputes  the  right 
of  the  Nationalist  government  of  China  to  hold  a seat  on  the 
UN  Security  Council. 

December  29:  United  States.  The  Department  of  Defense 
announces  that  the  US  Seventh  Task  Fleet  in  the  western 
Pacific  will  be  augmented  by  a carrier  and  two  destroyers. 

December  30:  China.  The  Communist  radio  announces  that 
the  conquest  of  southwestern  China  it  complete  except  for  a 
few  pockets  of  resistance  in  Yunnan  and  Sikang. 

December  30:  India.  India  recognizes  the  Peking  govern- 
meat  of  China. 

December  30:  Indochina.  Bao  Dai,  chief  of  the  French- 
sponsored  state  of  Vietnam,  and  the  French  High  fy.™™:.- 
sioner  for  Indochina  sign  an  agreement  securing  a large  meas- 
ure of  sovereignty  for  Vietnam.  Foreign  affairs  and  defense 
will  remain  in  French  hands.  The  agreement  is  not  formally 
effective  until  ratified  by  the  French  parliament.  ■ ■ 
December  31 : China.  A responsible  US  official  reports  agree- 
ment between  President  Truman  and  the  US  National  Security 
Council  that  American  recognition  should  be  withheld  from 
Communist  China  at  this  time,  that  US  occupation  of  For- 
mosa  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  a study  should  be'  under* 
taken  to  determine  what  technical  and  financial  aid  be 

given  to  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa  and 
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January  I : Japan.^ pF\  MacArthur,  in  a New  Year’s  mes- 
*****  fell*  the  Japanese. r*iople  that  their  acceptance  of  their 
new  constitution,  which  renounces  war  and  the 
of  armed  forces,  cannot  “be  interpreted  as  complete  negation 
® the  Inalienable  right  of  self-defense  against  unprovoked  at- 
tack.”  A Soviet  military  court  sentences  twelve  Japanese  offi- 
cers to  from  two  to  twenty-five  years’  imprisonment  on  pl«*«« 
of  guilty  to  having  attempted  to  wage  biological  warfare. 

January  2:  China.  Former  US  President  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  in  separate  statements,  urge  the 
US  to  protect  Formosa  by  force  if  necessary. 

January  2:  Indonesia.  President  Sukarno  predicts  that  New 
Guinea  will  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia before  the  end  of  this  year. 

_ January  2:  Philippines.  The  Batangas  rebellion  over  elec- 
tion procedures  is  reported  to  have  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  its  leader  to  President  Quirino. 

January  3:  Pakistan.  It  is  reported  that  Poland  has  agreed 
to  supply  Pakistan  with  coal  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
absence  of  coal  shipments  from  India. 

January  4:  China.  A report  from  Tokyo  states  that  the 
US  State  Department  has  informed  its  personnel  in  Japan  that 
the  fall  of  Formosa  to  the  Communists  is  “widely  anticipated.” 

• January  4:  India.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Patel  warns  that 
India’s  relations  with  Pakistan  are  so  strained  that  they  are 
“capable  of  provoking  war.” 

January  4:  Japan.  The  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan  leaves  a meeting  because  of  a resumption 
of  discussion  on  the  fate  of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  still 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

January  4:  Pakistan.  Pakistan  recognizes  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment of  China. 

January  5:  China.  President  Truman  announces  that  the 
US  will  send  no  military  aid  to  Formosa,  but  will  continue  the 
present  ECA  program.  Great  Britain  breaks  off  relations  with 
the  Nationalist  government  of  China. 

January  5:  Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  reported  to  have  accepted 
the  McNaughton  proposals  to  demilitarize  KaAm?-  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  plebiscite. 

The  Far  Eastern  Survey  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  items  in  the  “News  Chronology.”  The  chronology  is 
based  on  reports  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times.  It  is  prepared  by  Irving  I.  Kramer. 
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TOSK  22,  IT.  T.  BDOUSO  H7H 


January  25,  1950 


Dear  Mr*  Hoover, 


iK'iii.: 


I have  deferred  my  reply  to  your  Ktwof  November 
23  in  order  to  provide  ample  time  to  consider  where  my 
duty  lies,  in  the  interests  of  this  Institute*  . : 

ftie  impressions  reported  in  my  letter  of  November  14 
to  Mr.  Baumgardner  were  based  on  more  explicit  information 
than  I included  in  my  letter,  uhich  I thought  provided 
sufficient  basis  for  inquiries  within  your  Bureau.  This 
information  seemed  to  me  credible.  ^ 

I still  think  it  was  substantial  as  well  as  credible^ 
. In  view,  however,  of  your  statement  that  these  allegations 
have  been  categorically  denied  by  the  representative  of  r“ 
the  Bureau  involved,  I am  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rfest 
with  our  exchange  of  views,  v ' 

You  will  understand,  I am  sure,  both  my  concern  for  ■" 
the  good  repute  of  this  Institute  and  my  desire  to  avoid  ~ 
controversy  with  a Government  agency  which  I greatly 
respect. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Executive  Secretary 


•'r  >r. ' 


»d%r.  John  Edgar  Hoover 
■^Director 

\^ed  States  Dept,  of  Justice 
jr^ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
r Washington,  D.  C. 
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^hallengejn  Southeast  Asi a 

‘ ' tJow  China's  new  regime  influence  her  neighbors  to  the  south?  A former%; 

ns  V^£:>\:?tate  Department  official  presents  an  Analysis  end  some  recommendations. % ' v. 

V^\v,-W --t ■■ aW-.  >■•  ;V.  VUa a a ■ ‘*r • 

> -,  -■  ?,  ■ .• . .,  ■-  -*i  »■  »■  * .vs,  .r.»  *-  ■-*  -- . ;.  --V ' • - "sf  + " -v  •sr^rri  ‘ '-^a.  ■ -.w  - a ' . . , f.-  *\ . - --  > - ..  -- - ;» > v . >>y  ->►.  a*  ;■"  ? t '-.r;  .■*  v,> 

- . / BY  JOHN  P*  CADY  r=  • -v-  • • ; contending  French  nationalist  ’ 

Tzrrrr  v-rr-** p“»-  -“■»  • 

Indi^  fnH  R ?-*?4dlCaSt  As!a’  *5?  t05100*  of  Burtna'  • and  unconditional  withdrawn  the  part  the  French-  .,  , : V 
, Jntam.  to  recognm:  the  Communist  regime^n  flic -face  **  ’. 

in  Clun^  the  current  contest  over  ChmaVrcprcscnta-'  : /pressure  is  not  considered  politically  feasible  ' from ; the  • '> 

wmIA 'CC' 'serious  luff  - 
! seml^^^  pr«Ugc  and  would  bedenouncedby'importantt^  / 

semblmg  early  m 1950  of  a conference  of  representa-  / 1,‘Uca!  groups  within  .France  :arid  the  United  Stalest ' ^ ' 

Dines tirT*  ^ Aiian. governments  in  the  Philip-  v,:'tantamount  to  admitting  Con.munist  influence  into  the'1  - ' 

^ ^ • f 1 ,mp0rtanf  °f  CUrrCnt  center  of  the  southeast  Asian  pcninsul^-  ' 

^ ^ t0  ,°Ulh“St  ^ia-  v A^erVhand,  any;;dccision;  to  assist  French  forces  in  / 

. . “uu’ed'ate  crisis  m southeast  Asia  focuses  on  the  ; -'  putting  down  the  Viet  Minh  rebellion  and  in  establish-'  - • 
borders  of  Indochina  and  Burma,  * where  'victorious  ^ing; the  authority^  the  *:  French-sponsored  Kao  Dai“  ' 

^ .^mmunist  forces  are  'perhaps  already  in  a . regime,  which  lacks  nationalist  support,' would  probably  -?'i ; 

- position  to  make  contact  with  dissident  rebel  'elements  ftcall  forji  substantial  military  effort  by  thc  Umud  States/  •' 

mu^«r?Tl!!ln?‘  ^ f CWne5C  Com*.,  which  ;.inost  Americans  -would  emphatically  oppose  V-/ 

t mutust  collaboration  With  Viet  Mmh  nationalists  of  '.  Support  of  the  French  would  also  inHame  nationalist*^/ 
v Indochina  is  generally  assumed.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  * - ' , . , - 

. arch-opponent  of  French  imperialism  in  Indochina,  is 
; himself  a Moscow-trained  Communist,  and  Mao  Trc- 
tung  will  have  reasons  of  security  to  buttress  his  na- 


- r — / - — -»»»».  hij  J1U‘ 

• -tural  sympathy  for  Ho.  Overt  Chinese  military  inter- ' 
vention  across  the  Indochina  border  may  not  be  antici- 
pated  at  this  juncture,  for  Mao  has  numerous  problems  ‘ 

- at  home  to  keep  him  occupied,  but  he  should  be  able 
. to  ensure  without  difficulty  that  Viet  Minh  resistance 
to  French  control  is  maintained.  . -A  . - 

The  Indochina  problem  is  a troublesome  one  be- 
cause any  indefinite  continuation  of  strife  between  the  - 

Mr.  Cady  it  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Ohio  University, 
r For  three  years  prior  to  September  1949  he  was  chief  of  the  ® 
State  Department's  research  branch  for  south  Asia.  During  the  ' 
war  he  was  research  analyst  for  Burma  in  the  OSS,  and  . 
Was  connected  briefly  with  the  consulate  general  at  Rangoon  // 
: in  1945-46.  : .;  ' 5- : 
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^•  Challenge  in  Southeast  Asia-. -/ 

•i'l  . by  John  F.  Cady  5 

: ■/?:*;  • ; ' . ..  /*• ' : / \ . -r-<^  . / 

Canadians,  Americans  Confer  ■ 

. ."-on  Far  East  ^ - 

' * *>  .. 

^ Japan:  Nationalization ;/'//’  ' 

; /V*.  Free  Enterprise?  : a : 

//;-:..;/^Y5°seph  W.  Ballantine  / 


; sentiment  throughout  southern  Asia,  V® /e  it  Would  be  munist  % othenvisfi  J^Viet  Minh  nationalists  of 


- denounc^  to  TOnfirmatipn  of the  Communist  allegaU(mk;V  Tonb’ri^ ’.and -;Annam  jire J the  only  ’’ onSC^W''’in»gbt^!.: 
y that  capitalist  democracy  Was  incurably  imperialist.  . stand  to  gain  from  Chinese  intervention  against  French  \ ‘ , r 

The  ‘problem  of  Burma’s  relations  with  tlic_  new  fukj  d*c  people*  of  northern  Indochina  have  un-  • 

China  government,  although  serious,  has  been  rendered  happy  memories  - of  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  • 
.^somewhat  less  difficult  because  Britain’s  voluntary  with-  . area  by  Chinese  forccsfollowing  the  end  of  the  war,  ZP ZZ 
. drawal  .in ; J948  made  it  impossible  for  Communists  to  .«•••  an<?  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself  would  probably  -seek”  guar- , “ ’ 
■^capture  the  nationalist  movement  ^as  they  threaten  to  ’^th''r«pp|C#Vto^eve;ntual  Chinese  withdrawal  if  Z0:'Z 

C?do  in  yietnam.  : JBurmans  generally  remembcrdie’J-.  ovm  assistance  were  offered.  - ' ' / 4 * 

• ..%atrocities  of  Chinese  Soldien  in  north  Burma  in  1942,  Authorities  at  Bangkok,  - already  .nervous  .over  dis- ''  V ' 

. jand  entertain  . i'  genuine  fear  of  Chinese  aggression  ” orders  prevailing  in  neighboring  Burma,  Indochina,  and  • fZ’Z'Z 
along  Burma’s  'undefended  northeastern  border.  Ir-  Malaya,  have  Tong-standing  differences  over  .educa-  %“•*' 

; tegular  bands, ‘ex-Nationalist  soldiers,  or  Communists  .tional  policy  and  immigration  control  'with  the 'several 

. would  be,  regarded  with  the  .same  aversion.  Even  if  ^million  locally  resident  Chinese^  many  of  whom  Claim  Z0.  .'/■ 

» .annexation  .of  Burma  territory  is  not  involved  and  no.:*  Voitizenship  in. China  as  well  as  in  Thailand.  If  a unified  ZfpZ.-K 

••concerted  effort  is  madg  from  China  to  strengthen  • .,Pomm.umst  (Chinese  government  should  decide  to  in- 

r.tlie  Communist  movement  in  Burma,  cither  of  which  .terest  itself,  as  did  the  Kuomintarig,  in  the  alleged •• 
m'Sht  occ'f,  the  general  situation  will  stimulate  in-.  ..  grievances  of  the  Chinese  in  Thailand,  the  very . in- 1 r:;  *’ . ’ ~ 
^creasing  nervousness  at  Rangoon  to  the  detriment  of'  ,-  dependence  of  the  latter  state  would  be  threatened.  \ .*. . , 

the  - early' , restoration  of  governmental  authority.  It  British  authority  in  Malaya  could  also  be  embarrassed 

must  not  be  assumed  that  Rangoon’s  haste  in  extend-  . if  Peking  should  decide  to  support  the  Complaints  of 

' *nS  recognition  to  the  new  China  government  signifies  . resident  overseas  Chinese,'  who  constitute  the  largest  ’ : “ ", 

any  official  enthusiasm  over  recent  developments  in  :’smglee!ementof  MalayaVpopulation.  Even  moderate  r^  ' > 
China.  The  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  . Malayan  Chinese  Complain  that  the  British  have  'de- 

forestall  attempts  of  irresponsible  Burman  political  ele-  ~ med  them  equal  political  rights,  quite’apart  frora"the  ;y  v r'^ 

• ments  Jto  make  capital  out  of  the  China . situation  .-..Chinese-led  guerilla-Communist  movement,  which  has 
.and  also  to  test  the  possibility  Of  arriving  at  a modus  v,  .been  in  progress  for  several  years/  * -...-r  :V':V;'< 

vivendi  with  a potentially  dangerous  neighbor.  The  Philippines  and  Indonesia  are  less  vulnerable  to'  -/‘V° 

The  search  for  "remedial  measures  to  halt  the  im-  - Chinese  pressure  because  of  their  insular  status  and  by';-:y 
mediate  threat  of  the  spread  of  Soviet-Communist ''..r<rason  of  defense  faciUties  provided  'under  exhting  - 
influence  in  southeast  Asia  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  -/.treaties  with  the  United  States  and  the.  Netherlands. 

some  form  of  general  agreement  be  conceived  looking  regimes  are  nevertheless  insecure.  Manila’s  anx-  ‘ ; =. 

toward  the  cooperation  of  all  south  Asian  governments  / jfcty’  '^e  that  .of  Bangkok,  stems  in  large  part  from  ' 

with  respect  to  the  common  danger  from  China.  The ^ anticipation  of  future  difficulties  in  dealing  with  -an 

- resulting  federation  might  conceivably  encompass  the  \ economically  influential  and  potentially  -troublesome/*,"-.'  ' 
vast  triangular  area  extending  from  the  Philippines  - Chinese  minority,  which  might  be  used  by  Peking  to  • -.I,  - 

■ and  Indonesia  on  the  east  and  south  to  India  and  embarrass  the  conservative  Philippine  government.  The  r 
■Pakistan  on  the  west.  It  would  presumably  be  designed  . Chinese  minority -in  Indonesia  is  less  important  than  ^ 
as  a regional  security  and  development  pact  to  operate  *he  Philippines,  but  it  has  been  for  the'  most  part 
^within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  hostile  to  thtf  nationalist  program,  and  will  accord 

Nations.  .Such  a federation,  it  is  thought,  might  pro-  s:  Httle  Cooperation  to  the  government  in  working  out  : ;. . . 
vide  affirm  foundation  Tor  Western  counter-measures . difficulties  of  economic  and  pohtical  readjustment.  . As 
against  .the  spread  of  Communism  in'  the  Far  East  long, as  Western  interests  are  vulnerable  to  attackj.it  .J:  “ ■„ 

without  incurring  the  suspicion  ' that  the  imperialist  would  probably  be  gratuitous  for  Communist  China  -ZZv 

system  was'  being  revived.  The  prospect  for  establish-’ •;  to  denounce  wealthy  overseas  Chinese  as  the  capitalist  ; ' • 
*ing  such  a federation  calls  for  careful  examination.  • exploiters  of  Asian  peoples.  - 

",  » > * ’i  ■ : While  any  extension  of  Chinese  influence  would  be  - : 

definitely  unpopular.  Communist  propaganda  has 
certain  appeal  for  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  as  .«  . • : 
distinct  from  their  governments.  Its  attraction  lies  in  ;« 

' its  strong  anti-imperialist  'emphasis  and  its  promises 
of  relief  to  an  impoverished  peasantry  '-which  .events 
^ of  World  War  II  made  ripe  for  social  change.  Leftist 
oppose  southward  extension  of  control  by  China,  Com-^  . agitators  constantly  emphasized  the  connection  between 
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Atfifudes  Toward  Chinese  Influence 

w\  _ ...  . • 

. The.  present  threat  to  southeast  Asia  has  two  as-’ 
pects,  one  of  them  Chinese  and  the  other  Communist, 
and  they  are  equally  important..  By  and  large  all  of 
die  politically  articulate  elements  within  the  area  would 
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^Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Program' Launched  p~p 


?V<  Ml 

■«  - . , >■■  V ‘ -+S . .,  ^ S- , :._-  v- . V; ■ > - .. • - , -^p; % i;  v * p PP--  ■--&*■  ■>*;.  * -., . - 

;P~:  ’-The  principal  speaker,  at  the  dinner  was  • the  ,.-•  numy  . . 

- Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Deputy  Under  ..Secretary  f of  Y;  whom  jt  has  trained.  Mr.  Rusk,  who  is  > member/ : . 
v^  State/ who  spoke  ’on  United  ‘State*  E^ti^ll^^  the  opinion  that  . >•' 

* policy.  W.,  L.  Holland,  Secretary  General  or  theY  the  IPR  wUlbe.nredcd  ^ra  morc^  Ui^  n^ 

'Spumed  from  tlie  Far  East,  reported  on  hir/'Swope,  acknowlcdging;the  inahy"iributcs  Y V- 

''■£'  servations.  ^The^  presiding  officer  / Was  ^Ciayton .. « .paid  to  him,  advised  his  hearers'  to  keep  their  > V j 
-Lane,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  lPRv^  sense  of  humor  and  proportion,  adding  that  no  i_p/. 

Y YlSurveying  the ' ‘‘geologic"  forces'  at  Nvork  in  - Qualities  axe  more  usefuh  in  dealing  >vi th  other , . ^ 

; ^‘Asi^^rYHoiland  noted . that  where^mBliohs^/ ;;J*^ountries.  ^P^  r <■  , :'  -.*  * 

' people  are  constantly  on  the  verge"  of  starvation, . . 'P  Mr.  Swope,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Swope,  sailed  p'-' 

V progress  ^ by,  orderly  parlianicntary.:  methods  is  • on  January  19  for  an  extensive'  tour  of  Asia,  in-> : • /’ 
at  best  difficult.  In  two  areas,  Japan  on  the  cast  ; .»  eluding  India*  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  Japan,  .... 

Y i>nd  India  and  .Pakistan , on  the  west,, life  said,  ...  to  obtain  fresh"  impressions  of  conditions  there. - 
^modern  \ economy  and  parliamentary  institutions  ' Returning  in  May  or  June,  he  will  resume  active  \ P 
;*  are  relatively  well  established.  But  even  here  the  , leadership  of  the  AIPR,as  it  celebrates  its  twenty-  ••• 

^ > conditions  of  stability  Jure  highly  precarious;  and  1 t:r-t-  — : • * • — > — -j  • — 


in  Asia  iu  a whole,  modem  liberal  institutions 
arc  only  a thin  crust  which  needs  support.  ^ 
:p4.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  the  United  States  must  aim 
to  strengthen  the  “thin  crust”  . to  which  Mr. . 
•rllolland  referred.  Asia,  he  declared,  is  in  the 
^4  throes  of  a revolution  “that  has  long  been  in 
, progress,  as  a protest  against  centurics-old  burdens. 
."  It  is  both  a national  and  a social  revolution,  and 


fifth  anniversary  by  launching  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  fact-finding,  ^analysis,  and  discussion  of  . 
problems  in  Asia.  ' .p",'  ' :pPPipi-;.  1: 

A Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Committee  in  New  - 
York,  set  up  by  Mr.  Sw-opc  before  ins  departure 
to  advise  and  support  the  A1PR  in  its  new  pro- 
gram, includes  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  . the  General  hlotors  ^Corporation;*  Juan  ;T.  . 

T’rippe,  President  of  Pan  American  World  Air-  ’ 


W-;« 


' its  goals  are : fundamentally  ~ the  same  as  those  ways;  William  G.  Brady,  Chairman  of  the  Na-  - 
of  tlie  British,  French,  and  American  revolutions:  ^ “rional  City  Bank;  Sosthcncs  Bchn,  Chairman  of 
. freedom,  self-government,  and  a decent  standard  :p;£  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor- 
of  living.  Communist  tactics,  Mr.  Rusk  said,  repre-  j>oration;  Curtis  E.  Caldcr,  Chairman  of  the 
' sent  a counter-revolutionary  diversion  from  the  real ' Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company;’  W.  R.  Herod, 
aims  of  the  Asian  revolution.  The  object  of  the-  > President  of  the  International  General  Electric  : 
fY-t/nited  States,  however,  is  not,;  to  .defeat  Com-  • Company;  Professor  HughBorton.of.  the  East 
■.-  munism  as  such,  but  to  check  Soviet  imperialism..:  .Asum  Institute,  Columbia  University;  Donald  B. 

. S’ Since  political  penetration  is  the  chief  Sovicf  tool,  ;v.  Straus,  of  .Management-Employee  Relations,  Inc.; 
-the  primary  problem  is'not  a military  one  but  one  . and  C.  B.  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Standard  .. 


-i-:  Of  raising  living  standards  in  Asia.  . Thc>  United  “ Vacuum  Company.  • ’ 
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r\  imperialism  and  capitalism  and  associated  both  of  them^^^Ihe  situation,  however,  u far  from  hopeless.  In  Pak-^^^-.y 

?«»"'  *.t  Lit 1 1_  » t.k  1.  •_  .«*  . >vn1!l!/>nl  onfl  ik^y\nnmi/>  r>n«_  . ann  Tr»/1I'i  /\t  nor  yiir»«^«nS  «A/\1  r*  1 /^  <-»  I axl  * *•« +«  iUnn  J V. '"V  "~?¥.  'L  . 
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ohlal  countries  outside .-  of  India  ' was  foreign-owned.  .-  munist  ntovornent,  which  the  government  has  not  been 
. ’*  Furthermore  the  grandiose  schemes  of  industrialization  . ^able  ^to  suppress,  is  -calling  for  repudiation  of  'the 
; . ■-<  Contemplated  by  "nationalist  leadership  seemed  to  ;de-.  .v  treaty  with  Britain,  "expropriation  of  all  foreign  capital 

^ niand  a planned  economy  financed  by  state  eapitalisni,^ holdings,  arid  peasant  refusal  .of  rental  and  tax  pay- 


- V~’\iuad  theSoviet  pattern  was  tisuaUy“conlider^.A..»dicsd  $ 
Q.'C.  program  of  agrarian  development  and  reform  kdvo-  i 
’ vH  r - catcd  %.the  Communists  was  also  everywhere  popular.  ,: 
, ' The  Western-educated  intelligentsia  who  took.pver  . 
W political  leadership  in  most  south  Asian  areas,  emerging  • 
from  colonial  rule,  although  entertaining  Socialist  aims,  -j 
•£  Y have  preferred  to  pursue  their  liberal  constitutional 
^^j^wcs^'raUier  '■/] tjian  -undertake  ^immediately  |.to. 


's*3»^ 


ments,  But  there  are  "indications  that  Burmans  at  all 
social  levels  are  bec^injf  convinced  that  disruptive  ,v»:f 
Communist  tactics  offer  no  prospect  fw  improving  their 
«>untry.  What  is  needed  in  Burma  is  a vigorous  rally-.  V - l 
ing  of  non-Communist  nationalist  elements  of.  'the 
population  to  end  existing  anarchy.  Communist-inspired 
in  some  measure,  and  to  ward  off  the  impending  thicat 
from  China.  • ; ; ;.-i  • • i'-Y 


squeeze  ^but  capital  savings  from-  th^cxtremely  low  ; ’ \ The  conservative  and  relatively  stable  governments 


.'.standards  of  living  of  the  people  in  order  to  finance  of  Ceylon.,  and  Thailand,  and  the  . British,  repme  >in  K . 

Wi ^^iindustnalimtioh  and reforms; likely  soon  fo  Jbe  s«iqusly  challeng^  ^ 1 
r-"  • " ■*  counseled  postponement  pf  land  reform  and  the  na-  Y by  Communist  agitation.  On  the  ..other  hand  alarm  1 

?«r  ' Ittnmwr'  r^alUtie  and  un^  *;Ythe  PhiliDDines  over  recent  events  in  China  rhav  imnlv  #sScif  y 


■'  N.' 


^l^v^^i/acing  increaang  popular ; 

. Burma,  the  educated 

'■'■'i*i^'':'“^nen'and  civil  jervants^^proved  froi  .......  .......  . . .......  . , ...  . . 

able'to  compete  politically  and  militarily 'with  the  in-  emment  faces  an  enormously  difficult  and  urgent  task-^>^.l 
- experienced,  half-educated,  youthful  leaders’ of  the  Anti-  'of  political  and  economic  rehabilitation  among  a people  -.y  *>  / I 
' Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League,  who  have^thus  far  who  have  suffered  dire  privation  rince  l^2.  State-  v.  ^/  I 

proved  incapable  of  coping  with  governmental  problems.  }-  y ments  by  Soviet  spokesmen  at  Lake  Success  make  it  - ^ 

sImnai.  displacement  of  Western-oriented  leadership  ,J„ evident  that . Communists  will  .^Ploit ,t^^if^t|e*.:^^ 
--Could  easily  take  place  in  other  liberated  countries.  A to  the  limit.  4;  ; '-4;  S i ; 1 

considerable  fraction  of  the  conservative  Westem-edu-  . . k - _ r ; V ' " ..c' 

-Cated  intelligentsia,  in  fact,  already  doubts  the  feast-  Peking-MOSCOW  Differences  4 .. 

bility  of  transferring  Westem-tyj>c  democracy  to  Asia.  On  the  crucial  question  of  whether  Chinese  policy  V 
Many  predict  that  the  Uncoordinated  efforts  of  free  in. southeast  Aria  will  differ  from  the' Moscow-directed  y - 

individuals  will  only  lead  to  greater  injustice  and  con-  Communist  program,  it  must  be  assumed  that  under  l , 
fusion  rather  than  to  national  progress  and  social  -existing  circumstances  they  will  be  very  similar  and  will  \v 
welfare.*- In  other  words  political  liberalism  on  the  tend  to  buttress  each  other.  Peking’s  rebuff  of  initial  r - 

moves  of  Burma  and  India  toward  recognition  carried  a ’ 
made-iri-Moscow  ring,  and  the  more  recent  seizure  of  4 
American  'consular  property  carries  similar  connota-  - ; 

, tions.  .Both  Russia,  and  China  will  continue  to  attack  ; 4 - 
all  evidences  of  Western  influence  in  the  area  and  will 

a 'relatively  good  thing  for  the  Chinese  people,  as  have  nothing  good  to  say  about  the  independent  gov-  - 
competent  Western  observers  already  tentatively  allege,  eminents  of  India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
the  ; demand  for  active  experimentation  in  south  Asia  pines,  all  of  .which  are  allegedly  allied  with  the ‘‘Fascist-  . 4 
with  the  same  methods  is  certain  to  grow.  In  that  case  . -imperialists”  of  Europe^  JBut  the  interests  of  China  anc  :r/  - 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  West  to  set  up  a militarily  the  USSR  in  the  Far  East  are  not  identical,  and 
conceived  defense  along  the  southern  border  of  China  ■ ■ under  proper  stimulation  important  disagreements  are 
to  forestall  the  spread  of  Communist  influence  is  likely  likely  to  develop, 
tolbe  a futile  gesture.  ' : v \>{  : 


-Anglo-American-French  model  is  on  trial  and  has  yet 
to  demonstrate  that  it  can  cope  with  the  economic  and 
.'  political  realities  of  the  countries  of  south  Asia. 

If  under  these  circumstances  it  should  become  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  Communist  revolution  has  been 


.■jSSiii-r;. 
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' - Up  to  the  present  time,  Soviet  policy  has  been’ par- 
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t ^3%>^ulai^l»^e;':^:to ^ aiiy^form  ; ©f  ijot-mw^^  , to  participate  on  a cooperative  basii.  This  is 

-tS^^egotiate^  settlement  for  the  liberation  of  south  Asian  ? no  easy  assignment,  but  nothing  short  of  it' is  likely  to  i 
3^ 3 ^TOuntriei  ^which  : ^ “execute  a completeand  .^  succccd  in  dcvcloping  any  marked  divergence  between 

3 ‘ ■ • . decisive  break  with  the  former  metropolitan  power,  3 the'  essentially  European-oriented  polio-  of  Moscow^ 
f^3  t;  economically,  politically,  and  strategically.  Such  a pol-  ; and  the  inherent  interest  of  Communist  China  in  the  ; 

- ^ 3fcy  itemrm  i^  probability  not  from  tiny  fcnipne^^^  J*T  Eastern  area. , It  de- 

I ^cem  for  the '-'nationalist  aspirations  and  prosperity;  of : - .mands  among  other. things,  a persistent  American  effort-  • 
c<!  the  colonial  peoples  concerned,  but  from  the  Established  3 to  envisage  the  Far  Eastern  ntuation  not  m 
. .^Stalinist,  principle  that  Communisra  must  support  only  ;..  Western  stereotypes,  but  as  it  appears  to  Asian  eyes.  . 3 
• ' *;  those  national  movements  which  weaken  imperialism. 


fits  primary  "motivation,  can  be  found  ,in  ,thq  ulterior 


Weakness  of  Smaller  Asian  States 


.‘i  3 3'desire  of  the  ;USSR  to f wreck  the  economies  Vof  the  > The'  smaller,  states  .of ( southeast  ;Asia  will  [probably 
';3;’^/^pK>n-Ck>m  countries  of  Western  J^uropc— Britain,  ^ be  able  to  accomplish  very  little  on  their  own  initiative >’  ^ ' 

(France,‘(»nd  the  Netherlands  in  particular— by  deny--™-;;  to  develop  a regional  economic  or  security  program;  3$  3 
f 3 ^ ing  to  them  fhe  substantial  financial  and  material  supi  3 Not  one  of  them  at  present  can  contribute  signifipnUy  .v^-f  ;. 

V i - port  formerly fderived  from  their  colonial  investments  to  the  security  of  any  of  the  others.  To  the  siyn  of  in-.?’.,;".  . 

;:V|i^#^dV*e5wm:^mutheni  Aria.  - 1 : dividual  weaknesses^ are  added  the  ingredients  of  mutuah^Ji^ 

3 333^ttThis ^lit^Jhas  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  India,  hostility  and  distrust.  Pakistan  believes  itself  threatened  ' 

.Vti  V:  . xl&urma,  and  Indonesia,  and  to  »me. extent  in  the  Philip-  3 by  India;  India  is  feared  in  Ceylon;  the  Indian  minpr-'^ 

V - , /Vpinesf  The  USSR  hai  not  only  ignored  the 4 welfare  o{  » "hy  **  thoroughly  disliked  in  Burma.  Thailand’s  historic  f., -' 
:33'~3the  peoples '©F  Colonial  arcas^  but  has  also  treated  the  ^rlatioru  with  both  Buirmaind  Annam  have  been  bitter- 
3*3  VV’  Iocal  Communist  parties  themselves  as  expendable  items  3 . ly  hostil^  Tbe  Philippines,  and  I ndonesia^, differ  cul-  3 . 
V3V- ®n  the  prosecution  of  world  revolution.  f^The  Commu3f.-turally,  and  neither  bears  any  close  affinity  with 'neigh-  -ff--/' 

party - of  India,  for  example,  has  bera  hamjwred  -~-r  boring  areas  on  the'  *continerit ' except  in  the  case  of" 

, 3 3?iepeatedly  in  its  locaF  operations  over  the:  last  twenty  ^Malaya,  which  is  under  British ''rule.  The  smaller"  * 

V . .'•.  ^ycars  .by  the zigzag  • maneuvering*  „ of  Soviet'  foreign  - vi-  nations  of  . southeast  Asia  can  participate  in  periodic  3 • 

3 -f^^^icy^p^.!mbst  recent  instance  was  the  SovietVrepu-f^J^n-Asian^ ^ conf^rened^  such  ^ the  one  in  January  1949 ,3 
3.  3 diaUon  ih^jarly  1948  of  the  India-oriented  program  of  .'3oh  Indonesia,  and  can  participate  actively  in  United  ||  ; 

V 3 party  Secretary  . P.;C.  Joshi  in  favor  of  ah  alternative  - ^Nations  affairs;  but  apart  from  association  with  powers  . '.'. 

3.  V :forgy  of  violence,  'which  has  restilted  only  in. 'the  im-  t outside  the  area  they,  can  contribute  little  individually  -;-'  ' J 
. : ...  v V pairment  of  "the  party’s  influence ' throughout  Jndia.  .,4  or  in  cooperation  to  £:thc  v political  stability  - or  the 
3333The  ^ugoslav^hviet  rift  has  demonstrated  in  thir.Mn* ^'.security  of  the  region  as  > wholc.-^ 

r ^yhection  that  ^revolutionary,  domestic  programs,  how-  - ' Economic  federation  of  the  smaller  states  would  be  - 

V;'_  ' - ever  Communistic,  arc  not  satisfactory  from  the  Moscow  . equa|ly.  profitless.*  Their  economies' arc  not  'complc-  . 

point  of  view  bnlcss  they  also  serve  the  needs  of  Soviet  vmentary  even  if  India’s  industries  arc’ included.  Burma,  '■ 

V foreign  policy.;  Lack  of  any  genuine  concern  ’.for'the  ?n^  Indochina  sell  little  to  each  other  and 

’ interests  of  the  colonial  peoples  involved  is  the  es-  - compete  in  the  same  markets  to  dispose  of  thdr  sur-  ' 

' sential  weakness  of  Soviet  policy  in  all  southeast  Asia.  r plus  rice  and  tcakwood.  Nor  is  cooperative  industrial ; 

In  time  it  may  become  clear,  even  to  the  Chinese  Com-  * development  feasible.  If  it  b clear  that  the  ambitions  . • 

munuts,  that  the  Soviet  policy  of  disruptive  revolu-I  v'of  each  of  the  component  states  for  industrial  autarchy  • 

'3  V . *tion  in  south  Asia  runs  directly  counter  to  China’s  ' are  impossible  of  realization,  .it  is  equally  difficult  to  -i  ; : 

' "4  vital  interest  in  the  recovery  of  production  and  trade  imagine  a protective  customs  linion  for  southeast ’Asia  , 

4 throughout  the  Far  East  \ under  which  Burmans,  for  example,  would  consent  .to"-.  . 

i .3  But  before  any  marked  divergence  between  Peking  pay  higher  prices  for  certain  types  of  goods  produced' 

' . ' . and  Moscow  can  be  envisaged  several  essential  condi-  by  Thailand’s  infant  industries,  while  Thailand  con- 

. ,33  tions  must  be  met.  The  first  would  be  to  resolve  the  ' ‘ versely  would,  do  the  same  for  other  items  allocated  to 

Indochina  situation,  if  possible,  by  a negotiated  French  . Burman  produedon.  Economic  integration  for  south-,.  •' 

' agreement ,on^  the  Indonesian  model  with  Viet  Minh  cast  Asia  can  be  developed  only  in  the  context  of  the  ;: 

lor  some  other  genuinely  nationalist  group;  the  second  .Far  East  .as  a whole,  including  India,  China,  and 

.'  3-  .- . would  be  to  assure  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  ^ Japan.  Even  so  the  principal  commercial  connections  ,'  J 

vfH  that  the  United  States  harbors  toward  it  no  hostile  ; of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  would  fall  - 

4 intent; - the  third  would  be  to  inaugurate  a long-term  outside  this  perimeter.  Southern  Asia  in  particular  can- 

. . ..  . . effort  to  stimulate  economic  production  and  trade  • not  get  very  far  by  tugging  at  its  own  technological  and 

. V.  •''throughout  the  Far  East,  in  'which  China  would  be  commercial  bootstraps.  . 
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i ..  Pandit  Nehru  and  other  representative  Indian  spokcv 
nien  believe  that  it  is  India  s manifest  destiny  to  become 
the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  leader  for  south- ' 
Asia,;  India’s  sphere  might  extend  eastward  as  far 
as  Cambodia  and  Indonesia;  no  one  has  suggested 


any  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  Chinato  exploin^lf 
dual  citizenship  principle  as  an  excuse  for  in terventiom^s|^ 
Tha  divergence  of  policy  between  China  and  India  was1  S ' 
clearly  demonstrated  at  the  Inter-Asian  Relations  Con-*  •,  ' 

. that  it  include  more  remote  areas  like  Annam  Tonkin  * Jn  .contrast  to  India’s  labored 

, and  the  ^-Philippines;'  to  Which  India  hh.orially  hi  Chi^cJ 'S  S'oTtfc 

nescr  made  any  significant  cultural  contribution.  In-  Asia  arou<L  sh*rt,  „ ,a  Icrrc^Untnes  of  ^utheastr  ; 

dia’s  leaders  are  not  unaware  of  their  country’s  in  ' ^ P ,cs  from  Burmans  and  others.  ! .i 


•‘•'•'■-a*  u-"'-'  : b *.  uvvm  »ccuniy  ana  anti-imperialistic  principles.  If  con- 

;i;.tsUru  has  attempted  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  certed  measures  to  check  Chinese  Communist"  aggrei- 5 

> jhe  r^-rfV^“^ ha?-  championed  sion  in  southeast  Asia  should  eventually  become  nee- 
he  l.qmdauon  of  colomal  regimes  m the  area,  proposing  , ! Cssary,  India  would  probably  insist  that  the  wishes  of  the  - * 
‘ ®n  onc  ®cca“°«  *»  Asian  Monroe  Doctrine  in  opposition  Li  local  nationalistic  elements,  including  Viet  '•Minh'.'iW'-^ 
'•'^h"  '^~?^-',nte-^r^1^  do.  Asia**  affair^'; He 'Ltakcn  into  account  and  that  the  ina£r 

;.-h.  s.v  ^ new  possible  though  the  United  Nations  Security  Council^ 

. states  >n  neighborhood  ^matters  and  in  the  United  Na-  ’of  which.India  is  currently  a member.  New^wH^ 

...lions  as^yell,  whcrejndia  aspires  to  control  a bloc  of  L . strongly  resist  any  arbitrary  decisions  made  by  the  L 
south  Asian  votes.  He  has  sponsored  numerous  Asian  L Western  powers,  and  unless  the  necessity  for  an  open 

^on[ercnc«-  He  has  demonstratCd  great  moderation  in  . break  with  China  arises,  India  will  endeavor  to  7*.  : 

. dealing  wth  the  Burma  and  Ceylon  government^  with  tablish  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  relations  with  the 

wh^h  rndia  has  important  outstandingdiffcrenccs.  Re-  - Peking  government.  Anti-imperialism  will  probably  con-  r 

peatedly  at  FAO  meetings,  at  recessive  ECAFE  con- Unue  to  take  precedence  over  anti-CkimLmsm  until  ' ' 
rences,  as  web  as  at  the  session^  of  the  UN  General  conclusive  proof  is  forthcoming  that  Mao  intends  to  ? 

tbInAd'-a*  de,CgatCS  havc.  ,nsis,cd  ‘ha*  ^e  de-  act  as  the  agent  of  Moscow's  disruptive  revolutionary  V 

sires  of  the  Asian  nations  must  be  taken  seriously  and  program  for  southeast  Asia.  : ' < ..ril 

that^heir  destinies  an  up  longer  be  determined  by  India's  views  with  respect  to  China  are  -.important  - 

* ^°WT- Nehm  dcmonstratcd  n°  cor-  because  they  will  probably  influence  decisively  any  ' 
responding  interest  in  supporting  an  ideological  anti-  decision  which  the  states  of  southeast  Asia  may  take  at  • 

. Communist  bloc  in  the  area.  He  has  shown  much  less  . any  future  Asian  conference. -They  are  also  significant  •*$ 

as  setting  certain  limits  within  which  British  Com- 
monwealth policy  will  probably  fall.  . V < . ' 


concern  for  the  liberation  of  Indochina  than  for  Indo- 
nesia, possibly  to  avoid  overreaching  himself.  He  has 
also  acquiesced  in  continued  British  rule  in  Malaya, 
where  no  highly  developed  independence  movement 
exists,  as' part  of  his  compromise  with  London. 


Role  of  Great  Britain 

Britain’s  policy  objective  for  southeast  Asia  is  to  re- 


I.  India  „ clnariL  ; ^blhh  a.7»,  La  pSfa  LZZZ'Z  “.££ 


• throughout  southeast  Asia.  Nehru’s  policy  of  refusing  to 
- countenance  any  claims  for  dual  citizenship  on  the  part 
of  Indian  residents  in  southeast  Asian  countries  is 
designed  not  only  to  foster  friendly  relations  with  the 
countries  concerned,  but  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 

.■'t''-r26  ' ' ' ■■ 


prior  to  World  War  II.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  ; 
.British  - took  full  advantage  of  the  authority  ^vested 
in  Lord  Mountbatten  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
for  southeast  Asia  to  set  up  at  Singapore  the  rather  ' 
presumptuous  but  very  useful  office  of  Commissioner 
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^^pN^tey^Spawe Jbe^omtrts'l^gret^  opuuon  ;^t:i^  iC$as  'ptcognn^ 

^^^^^tot«;'i»uld ' sustain  'Jpit  ^Jong" period  Jiia  ;ainh^^-;»S||tiori^;yhere  jcn^ 

J|p^*||^;')^ditur^  topromote'  econorxuc;“  superabledifficulties,  ‘unilateral  measure,  or  bilateral  '. 

,)^^j^fe^r*icoit^auid  development  abroad*They  addedthat  I arrangements,  rnlght  be  'ncxcssary.  ThejJhtcrnaU^  v 

i j'v '-  » •_  jjia.'.*. '“Cr  jr  «?:.t: ^ -.-’J  '*£ 
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j^eepnomist  dexlai^Qw’Ul 

iS&iSLl j -if:.- »i,^v ii.-  - » no  TlI*’ 


|wjp ‘^e :.jnQore ^<7^<irctjdate^ia  ^die^meap ’tiinc^ihe t|2^o^inted  putyhat  the  W 
■: — _i.  -*__j  *u^v.ijn  i_i  j_ ^^^'a  'gwsat  "deal .-jdoubtedttKat  remo 

ssf»'».j,iT-i  ■ ■ •a.<Pv  v.-,-s^_'^'  i •.>•  >'!i;  - 1 -• 

: any 'more  eflectivc,-4-Tne  chiei  stumbling-block  jm  . either  ^ 
^case;  lt  was  ^id.'fa  the  rcfusal  of'nationttd  surrcndcr  ,' 


M. 


^fdieXWteb  SwiesiTSutit^^emphasiied^  for  some^fp^  ;pif  , regiorial  peb6peratJo^^ 


jioolmg  tte%2sburces  and  coordinating 

interested  'Countries,"  ,\vgte  discussed  'at  :.sonie*v »•>? **  - 

ift . a W\ru"t  nf  mmivYrt  l. . *'’’'  5V 


and  received  a good  deatpf  Support". 

,’  ■-  '/■'-■■A'V‘‘,:-vl'J‘^-“:;-'’'-V  ' ' ^ «S.-T-.-i  j ■%■'■■ s, 

se.  avoided  an  any  pro-5  «*j 
i asserted,* -was- that -or 

■■•;;  ■ '-■  V.  - _-■'  /.'  . y-s  v^. 


r^adoptingacondcscendingbr,qverbcaringatutudc3^ 
• ^/.ward  .‘the  hew ; nations  jpf  *tlie  region;  al|  of  which 
' ^characterized  bya  vigorous  ' and  scndtivc  iuiUpnalimi. 

_ . _ „ , _^^;i^^rbe  legacy rbf^colohialism^^ust  be' lived 

kely  ^b  be  att^cted^td  the  ^^'yv'hi^  dcvejopmcn't  ^ nations  must'‘notbemadcjto>ta 


given  -their  :«  thc  .Chincsc  Ck>rrimunists,  - but  ^China:  , Problems  of  Recognition 

' this,  ;it  was  asserted,  did  not^^essanly  rnean  that  they^^^rhere  wa  general  agreement  that  ^thc*  1’eknig. gov- 5 > -J: 
„^:;had  forgotten  all  they  had  lcarned..in  the  West. \{Train-  i.'  ;’ernmcnt(  Would  eventually  lie  recognised  by  all  major  ^ 
in  agricultural  science,  medicine  and  public  health,  „'  j>6\vcrs  and^would  take  lts  seat  in  the  United  NatTohs^',^^^;^^^^^^^ 
t^^^.^?^^t^.^as'^phaazed^rure''''fej^ally^1iTi^rtimt^'vphind}a^^pst/^ineinKh  of  ’the  cphferenccv lieUc^d  |hat  di^bd^|^' 
^m,,  neighlroring  countries.  Several  members  urged  ;thatiSl  , vantages  of  recognition5wou)d ^outweigh  the  disadvam  ' .*  ‘ \. 


T^X-vi c<  *«»t  •#  >• 


■r<v5ar  -:.V  -V." 

/ ■ * . -•‘  -r.  _ : • 


- ?' ^^,' ^*^^l^^".T'-‘<€j'-^  c-s*^  - 4wyuiu ^ppgar  to  toe;  more  Ukeiy^to  vforee^p 
: -;  ; V5 ' ^ t °V  \ l.kc,  however,  to  . in:  Japan  lnto  state ,^aii5m  than  to  pmbiotOn*  kntcr-^ 

- view,  which  I iurnmanze  briefly,  as  follows : - 


■ »<«£;*« vk.vw-'Y ; ■■■“■"%.■  '•  ei  ’ . •■ ^•v-v-.fe^.;.-  ~:sr ure^icinauvcs  as. oetween  - •- , 

V y^\v  1 *ur^anf^™fly,  as  follows:  _;  • ' -■  competition anti  private  cotleetivism?b\it  are ^ ^;bot  1 

) ,© Ho  comprehensive  changes  from ^authoritariah-M^ther'lreallv^ a« krt™** "il.  jJ&d'Z’Z* I 


£V*4£SS  -■»- 


>°nV  authoritari^^frtther^ally^ as,  between^/iona/ira/^ and 
7 7*W^  Ca”  bot:;nadormliza-J^-  "": 


. “ sir — vv  <*mcu  u^cupa-*^ 

_.  . tion.  There  is  danger  that  the Vescntment  that  mav  be  •' ........ . ..  . 

•'<_'•  .aroused  by  thc^appljcau'on  W pressures  to  get  Innova-  • ••.’  •>•  • - ““T"!'"-"'  . '.  v ;.  ..  .;. 

0*  'i^-tions  adopted  fnight  scnoiisly ^prejudice  the  permanent  -»  — •<  'AMERICAN  MAGAZINES  IN  JAPAN  ; ^ 


r-  • . ;•  - ^.V' ; >-;>;> V' ? 7C-  ■ ':!'•  '■  - ' '■■' * ^ **  *•  :■■' ;y^ ’-s, -S  ■ -;  • : , . : - e->* ■ ■ • 
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fc:. 


' 

m&sm 


$g$L 


:-’■  " """•' <*  i*  ’ izz ^ -£*■ * ; . , ...  . 

BOO  KSlON^HE  PACIFICA 


^Vv.^^L'-  •*■'’  i."  » • v S#*; -.3.  ' . '<*  ~t  '"’r';  ••V' *'"  ’ V '■‘-7‘r. • 

SjijBnder  General  Mac; 


n*  V 


_ . '.ur.Jfatfh'chaptefl* ; presented  at*  a'top-  J^  ; 
•>;i4Sal  u"’1  ?n^  *)J  aspect*  of  Japan**  development — political,  cul-'%~ 

■ •:..-J,ur*l»  economic,  Social,  and  diplomatic— have  been  treated.  Ai.  -' 
|iVjndjcatlve  of  the  ^emergence;  of  Japan  on .the  international  '■’■ 
\ i[*cenCt  ?hc  hut  half  of  tthe  '’vvork  concentrate!  on  Dolitical . " 


that  region,  j»nd  "no  individual  can'  'except  ***1 

.|4#^ltenni.;.|ii''ia>e.  chcurnttsmc^ ' frofi " 


{m&M 3 


o*en *'|u«t ^idjout"  **'  good'li  ?tea'm'ri*^cbuld 


-w-  , ,* 
ISIrS  «.g4>  f 


.2$^ . « j_  '■'  . - - ^ j-j* 

....  . ..  • -i^5,  .- . ...  7,.., .,,.  ..  lie* .,'  in  the  ya*t  t .v  A, 

'etior  Mills  ha*  .y^.  *ln®unt  °(.  ,carefuMy  compfled.^detailcd  ; information  'on  .’the,  * ' • i-  ; 
.be.had.Aniry,^  JKraonalitiei  in^Japan  in  thc  past  wntury  .vX  .,, 

’■'"•ell  -J.  •.  ydtfch  Professor  „Y*naga  hat  collected  over  a long  period  'of  i;j?v.  .*',  v 

.Students  of  ..Far 'Eastern  hutoryand  tfie'general  ‘jf^dcr^i^'fc 


,’^S|^ife^^|yorid  .Eottaidi^t^;&d 

^ ^ “'V’-  * r *• 


Jo'keadei^^.-^h^''  journal I , i»iv^  ; *',y©luin^n  intfo 

contributes  a*  succinct  on  ' Soulheait  AtU  #n<^  8u'de.to  Japan’*' in^emization.' and  defeat 

»d  Charip*  ^iMtcaud  an 
=*hne*  apd  iPPe,E»a^^»rf 


lUhiaurf'.freihne** 


•8l«WW«»,. 


j„^^b»*ic'je<^phlcj.;  onea'^oiitiderihg , ^/pn^nf^dimeptar^  4^ 
;*tate  iof  :popuUr^luK^ledg^'"jK)me2^f  'therh  'seeml tp  ..have  ,» 
« too.doic  to  Raising  event!  to  open,  \ip  «al  jnsightiji^ 


">' triguc,  5 though  it  receiver -jo  much  Attention : 

al-a  1-^*'.:^ #_  __  _ Jl  .-_  •;  • - 


yunporUtnt  <mly;  M ,*  surface  phenomenon; 


iob  is  - r ^ormosa>  aVOwf  g long  ^vrar^  again  st  ^ie  *r  ^;4 

,0- '%A»KUL  ^jpWpe*e.  Communiit*  and  decne*  Britain’*..  pffeiPof  recogni-  .^ 

- . -lion  to  Peking.  The  Anwrican  merchant  Jship  F/ying  Arrow, 


..  iT4-'isnV 


apak 

• ......  ...  

Person*  Interttted  in i Japan’*  t^^e^'det^opment  %Ul"^^?-  — ra  thc» 'Vnited  State*  ;pf  r.indplieda^f'.'iitatds.'iAat'  hi*  i 

i||^^^;^;^^dkotne'^c>ppearane(^j^4.’fSn^.'**“,"“*  ■— %<*£countrv  ha*  omrifj  — ^^-...:.v  .i__  »•  .-vt ..  * -••  -•  ~ ■-  » 

. ^tace  .lW^  tte^thii^riijc 

iwtfHsnM.'tlMou^  (fce.inaia-penoti*.<w^apan'a,.^^j^r..  . ... 

:^e  -®P*®ii^'^  interett*  ih~  Japan,  :*  nuiiprity^of  thc^  Kpl^W^’ 

of.thclaamidriitt  itod  Ja^^Ute^t  “th^  ..  .beft*liged  -fo  ;Whhii*idef  -'the'  - 

E BR  tJy^Rr®i  
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SESSR.  V': \J * - - ..  |H  *pr*-  -Xv4 -v  **  ^ ~'*?Vv  ~A 

i5,0^^w;^iciid5(i  rio\  inaude^otdfa^’-'Sr  ii< 

• -.  ,{‘J$‘&’' r, l.inmrv  ■»  I n,  v Jim/T  >•  ' v 'T’li n . Cai fiat  '''►a nMt* n« n«i>»  “1^ ^.'^y'1'- ".*  '^'1'  £ ’■•  Tan 


jjS*  ;* 


N«ibnaii,i^  , . 

ZUrg'  J«"«up^^n(er|^^th  ^jang;>Kai4hck 

' ■ • January  .17  s^Rurmd.'K  *upcrvIsory'Vommiji]on  find«  ”that,^S^wXv’  :"  » 

lk«  y\  - :-l_’_'--  ■■  ?**  "•-  -'■>:  . ’'v  ■h~i&y'  iTTife'i:  -Vs^^lSs! 10-^'Sy-^-.  v 


*.*?*%“  * 


::t^khcK^} 


.T*-  reply  "to';i  charge  Secretary  ?0f  State  . Acheion  thjU  the  . < 
. . ;%,.i.'  ^1''1Pft'nc*  ha*  used  ..vAipericah  'aid  "'unwisely,  implies  "that  y')j 

graft  :U4'W.t^lr:^mi>enAt^d  for 

f V. . Philippine,  war 

5 vi?  Jp- 

•»  ' ’ . . . 1»  M **  ..  . h1  • V-S  _B  * . . *.*-  _ ar*-"-*  A 1 .'  *"((•  /^*  '-■  H L.  ^‘•i 


JanUSiy , 14:  China.  - Secretary  of  State  Acheson  "Orders  the  -“'" 
*:PS“coniular  "personnel  fromltheiChineie 

vjj  'triainfsiriii  j Jvtuf/lan  Tvi^Ann'-...  ’at  _ ,Vf>* \r'ir?*<"ti'.v-vi  i%'. 

i# 


,t  .mainland.'- .Sweden,  .-recognizes  the-  peking  gt>yerI^IPent.^.W, 
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fe**  John  Bdgar  Hoover,  Director  — Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
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t OF  PACIFTfi  RTCTATTOl 


Q OF  MEMBERS,  FEBRUARY  21,  1950 


* 9 0 

The  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relatione,  Inc. , sill  be  held  at 

fise  PJI.  on  Tuesday,  February  21,  1950,  at  the  National  Office,  One  East  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  for  action  upon  such  other  matters  as 
may  properly  came  before  the  said  meeting.  ^{*^2  ^0 

The  following  page  contains  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Trustees,  listing  nomina- 
tions presented  by  the  National  Nominating  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws. 

Preceding  the  ballot  is  a formal  proxy  which  you  are  asked  to  sXm  end  yetu^.prdnptjg  to- 
gether with  the  ballot.  Tour  proxy  or  proxies  will  cast  your  rote  in  accordance  with  thee 

instructions  contained  in  your  returned  ballot.  Please  indicate  your  by  a check 

placed  in  front  of  each  name  for  which  you  wish  to  vote.  Tour  instructions  will  be  followed 
but  if  you  indicate  no  choice,  or  if  you  vote  for  less  than  the  entire  number  permissible 
in  any  category,  then  (unless  you  instruct  to  the  contrary)  your  proxies*  vote  will  be  cast 
in  favor  of  the  names  checked,  if  any,  and  for  such  of  the  nominees  as  they,  or  either  of 
them,  may  in  their  discretion  determine.  For  your  convenience,  there  is  enclosed  an  ad- 

dressed,  prepaid  envelope. 

Only  members  of  the  Institute  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  voting  privileges. 

CLAYTON  LANE 
Executive  Secretary 


CONTAINED 
IS  UNCLASSIFIED 


PROXY 


FOR  ANNUAL  MEETING  CF  MEMBERS,  Tuesday,  February  21,  1950 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  MEMBER  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Ine., 
revoking  any  previous  proxies  given  for  such  meeting,  hereby  constitutes  and 
appoints  Clayton  Lane  and  Katrine  R.  C.  Greene,  each  of  them,  the  true  and 
lawful  attorneys,  agents  and  proxies  of  the  undersigned,  with  full  power 
of  substitution  and  revocation  to  each  of  them,  to  vote,  as  the  attorney* 
agents  and  proxies  of  the  undersigned  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc.,  a membership  corpora- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  held  at  the  National  Office  of  said 
American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  One  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  ltew 
York,  at  five  PJI.,  Tuesday,  February  21,  1950,  and  at  any  adjournment  of 
the  meeting,  for  the  election  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations, Inc.,  whose  names  appear  on  the  accompanying  ballot,  to 
hold  office  beginning  February  21,  1950,  to  designate  the  trustees  who  arete 
fill  out  unexpired  terms, and  to  vote  upon  any  other  matters  that  may  proper- 
ly come  before  the  said  meeting  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  with  all  powers 
which  the  undersigned  would  possess  if  personally  present,  hereby  ratifying 
and  confirming  all  that  the  said  attorneys,  agents  and  proxies,  or  either  Of 
them,  who  be  present  and  act  at  the  said  meeting,  or  their  substitute 

or  substitutes  may  lawfully  do  in  or  about  the  premises  by  virtue  hereof.  If 
no  choice,  or  less  than  the  entire  number  permissible,  is  indicated  in  any 
category  contained  in  the  ballot,  the  vote  of  the  undersigned  is  to  be  east 
for  those  named,  if  any, and  in  favor  of  such  of  the  nominees  as  the  proxies, 
or  either  of  them  or  their  substitutes,  may  dn  their  detemine. 

INDEXED -124  I ./^v^^OO^  rPO  . 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  undersigned  has  executed!  this  instrument  'under  seal 
the  day  of  ^0^.  /4  FEB  24 

(L.S.) 
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_ • BALLOT 

FOR  fcc,  EIECTION  OP  TRUSTEES  TO  HOLD  GFIj.CE  FOE 
THREE  HARS  (UNLESS  OTHERWISE  INDICATED)  BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY  21,  1950 

^4.?!?!^“°®  member,  regardless  of  geographical  division,  is 

entitled  to  vote  for  the  Trustees  to  be  elected  from  every  division*  Accordinfflv 
each  member  is  asked  to  designate  his  or  her  choices  under  »n  +v,„  i - Jr  ^ 

cated  below. ■ ■ ““ 


_all  the  categories  indj- 


f°}}Fw^8  nc®fnations  heve  been  Presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  region  concerned,  but  spaces  have  been  provided  for  any  other  person  or 
fo?  V™  “enbers  “ay  prefer  to  vote.  Brief  biographical  notes  on  each 
candidate  will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  the  nominee  is 
at  present  a member  of  the  Board.  ; * 


Boston 

Vote  for  TWO 

CJ  . RUPER^MERS0N»  . 
LJ  JOHN  i^AIRBANK* 

£7  _ 


Washington.  D.  C. 
Vote  for  TWO 


£7  OTE^AatTIMCHE*  ■ 

£7,  GEORGE  C^4iARSHALL* 

£7’ 


Chloago 

Vote  for  ONE 

* 

/ / LOUISE  L^RBIGBT* 

..  ->•  - 


Hawaii  * . 

Vote  for  TWO  4 

CJ  WALTER  F^DILUNGHAU* 
CJ  CHARLES  F^XIIIS 

CJ  - • 

Vote  for  ONE 


HERB 


lERJ^fc 


OOD 


Pacific  Northwest 
FT' 


CJ  CHARLES  F^TCUSE* 

CJ  JOHN  P j(«ERBER 
CJ  HERBERT  S^flJTTIE* 

CHARLES  EJ^ARTIN^5/?/ 


New  York 

Vote  for  SIX 

£7  HUGH^feoRTON* 

£7  H.  CLIFFORI^ROWN* 

CJ  lincoin  g^browneil* 

CJ  CHARLES  K^GAUBIE* 

CJ  W.  R'JpJglODa 

CJ  GERARD^STOFE 

£7  _____ 

Not  Otherwise  Dasignatml 
Vote  for  THREE 

> 

CJ  GEORGE  B^CRESSEf* 
x CJ  c.  SjCjiARSHALL 
CJ  J.  mordh^urpht 
CJ  


HENRI  F 


*0 


(One  of  the  New  York  Nominees  will  be 
designated  to  fill  a tern  expiring  in 
1951.  One  of  the  Not  Otherwise  Designated 
Nominees  will  be  designated  to  fill  a term 
expiring  in  1952.) 


: 


i 

t" 


* ..-1- 

k. 


^BORTON,  HUGH  - East  Asian  Institute,  Columbia  University,  'New  York.  Author*  "Janan 
Since  1931,  Its  Political  and  Social  Developments11,  etc*  *>aa 

/•BROTN,  H.  CLIFFORD  Vice-President,  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Company,  New  York, 

>feRO!?NEU.,  LINCOLN  C.  - American  Banknote  Company,  New  York.  Air  Attache.  : 

U.  S.  Embassy,  Chungking,  1942-44. 

/ ' ’ 1 ( *°  r -f  ■"» 

'^ULISE,  ©ARIES  F.  - President,  Washington  Securities  Company,  Seattle.  ° ^ * 

<^RESSEI,  GEORGE  B.  - Chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  Syracuse  University. 

Authort  "Asia’s  Lands  and  Peoples",  etc. 

/^DILLINGHAM,  WALTER  F.  - President,  Oahu  Railway  & Land  Company,  Honolulu. 

^EMERSON,  RUPERT  - Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University.  Author*  ttalaysia",  el 


wpFAIRBAOT,  JOHN  K.  - Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University.  Author!  "The  United 
States  and  China",  etc. 

CHARLES  K.  - Director,  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company*,  New  York. 

>gERBER,  JOHN  P.  - President,  John  P.  Herber  & Company,  Seattle;  Director,  Far  East- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

-/.HEROD,  1.  R.  - President,  International  General  Electric  Company,  New  York, 


ML — 


ItBScSS,  0^2, t.  - Director,  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Author:  "The  Situation  in  Asia",  etc. 


^JTTIE,  HERBERT  S.  - Attorney: i Little,  Leader,  LeSourd  & Palmer,  Seattle. 

/J^IXXMIS,  CHARLES  F.  - Secretary,  Hawaii  (hxnq),  American  IPR. 

•v  * • - 

y^flARSHAIL,  C.  B.  - Director,  India  Section,  Standard- Vacum  Oil  Company,  New  York. 

MmARSHAU.,  GEORGE  C.  - FoiWr  Seraretary  of  State.  Chairman,  National  Red  Cross. 

MARTIN,  CHARLES  E.  - Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

"fffURPHI,  J.  MQRDEN  - Assistant  Vice  President  and  Chief,  Far  Eastern  Section,  Foreign 
Division,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York.  ''" 

— ^SHOEMAKER,  HENRY  F.  - Vice  President  and  Director,  Barclay  & Company,  Seattle. 

Formerly,  Foreign  Department,  Chase  Bank,  New  York. 

i^SNOPE,  ©HARD  - Former  President,  General  Electric  Company.  Chairman,  American  IPR. 
ff  ’ • V ■ 

/WOOD,  HERBERT  - Professor  of  History,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

/BRIGHT,  LOUISE  L.  — Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 


mm . ■■  . ■ . • .•  • 


MEMBERS  CP  THE  BOARD  OP  Tr£ 
(e  terms  do  not  expire  in  19: 
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i 

1951 

1952 

y5j; 

1952 

31 

1952 

1951 

r 

1952 

« .Sr 

1952 

si 

' A-  ‘ 

1951 

■ 

1952 

V.J QNr:- 

1952 

- 

1951  " 
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1 1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

^>ati  ■ 

1951 

1951 

1951 

% 
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J.  BALLARD  ^HERTON,  Mutual  Telephone  Company. 

G.  W ^FISHER,  Bishop  Trust  Company,  Ltd. 

FRANK  E^/mIDKIFF,  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Estate. 

JAMES  HJ^HpEMAXER,  University  of  Hawaii.; 

GREGG  m7'7§IHcI1AIR,  President,  University  of  Hawaii. 
HEATON  L^NRENN,  Anderson,  Wrenn  & Jenks.j  ,t . 

nland  Bnplre  . j • ' 

B7CTIZER,  Graves,  Kizer  & Graves.  '{ 


; f 

u 


/ 


1952 

1951 

1951 

1952 


1951 

1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1951 
1951 


1952 

1951 

1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1951 


Pacific  Northwest 

EDWARD  H FALLEN,  Allen,  Froude,  Hilen  & De  Garmo. 

, RA3U0ND  B. ^ALLEN,  President,  University  of  Washingt 
1 RICHARD  E ^FULLER,  Seattle  Art  Museum. 

GEORGE  E^AILQR,  University  of  Washington 

j,  ) * . ■ • ■ 

San  Francisco  Bay  Region 

GEORGE  tf.T^MERON,  San  Fr^cisj>aJ5i^O*C 
UARTKt AifGERBODE,  Civic  leader.  fi  . ' ‘ 

DANIEL  E^OSHLAND,  Levi  Strauss  t ^Company. 

ROBERT  GORDOl^SfROOL,  Pre sldent , “University  of  California. 
BRAXTONflfILBUR,  Wilbur-Ellis  Company^  ■ 

Southern  California  : 

DWIQET  L.'^JLARKE,  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company. 

ARTHUR  G.^GOONS,  President,  Occidental  Collage. 

Washington.  D.  C.  V • . 

JOSEPH  W^BALLANTINE,  The  Brookings  Institution. 

* STUART  PIVBROCK,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
BUME^O’NEAL,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  1947-49. 
SUINER^EILES,  Former  Under  Secretary  of  ptate. 

New  York  j . J • 

EDWARD  jC.TCARTER,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

JOSEPH  P.-^HfiMBERLAIN,  Columbia  University. 

BROOK&'SMENI.  President,  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

L.  CARRINCffON^pOODRICH,  Columbia  University.  ; 

CLAITON’^NE,  Executive  Secretary,  American  IPR. 

DONALD  BTtSTRAUS,  Management-Iiaployee  Relations,  Inc. 

DONAU)  G^JCBffK^BURI,  Columbia  University , 

Not  Othenri.se  Designated  j 

KNIGHftfiJ  GGERSTAFF , Cornell  University.  .} 

JOHN  R$4JE8SEI,  Journalist. 

WILLIAM  lilMSOLIAND,  Secretary-General,  IPR. 
RA5U0ND>feNNEDI,  Tale  University. 

LEWIS  A^-LAPHAM,  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company. 
WILLIAM  W ^LOCKWOOD,  Princeton  University. 

DAVID  N.-jfeOWE,  Tale  University. 
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• UNITEJOTATES  government 


* Director,  FBI 


■ATE:  March  1,  1950 


ton  S 
OBJECT: 


SAC,  New  York  . * ^^wvT»* 

Institute  of  pacific  delations 

IiiTELIiiiL  SECUEITY-C 


- 


c *o  >* 


#0  ^ r» 


Transmitted  herewith  for  the  Bureau's  information  is  one 
photostatic  copy  of  the  Februan/22,  1950,  issue  of/'Far  Eastern  Survey" 
and  one  photostatic  copy  of  "AVphecklist  of  1949  ZJ&.  Books". 


The  originals 


the  above  nentione 
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’-,  2. ilj  - “^1  !w““.“T™  !!‘flw  -in. China  '•SWmM 
airaBoa^nd  fadoctrinatia,  must  SS^S^KSSS^X^^  SulireiK 

rfy  «dUcu„„  o(  .g™  rent;ttd'm,ere,;  ;„a  [o  Student,  in  WettP^ 
mg  qmck jttlicf  to  the  poorer  Tvatante  •*■'•  >-  t-T*  a.. .ivi*.  —■■'■■■•:■  ■ "okiston  ••^s.-dWiS** 

r*  -.. . 1 ,.  ,.i  . ■■»  . r r ..  '• 


«^4»y  Rufh  Caldwell  Wright 

^.  Philipp|n.  Balance  ol  Payment, 


' •:*i^'v3aV  ;V**?',~. 


V - J.~'r'  “ ’•  ^ ’ ’’  •'.-.  '.u'Z? ' itZ-;  ■ jf  ' '■*5 

£ fejfo  «? /rO 


ftspr* 
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• ';  ‘ . ' J*-  -V  •• 


’r^S5; 


f'ihe; 


Mtial. 


.•**-44 

- !’3I 

llectivxsm'' 


tW^&v&gSrs*.--.  ._  ..„. „... 

* J^rioilture  b'allo^^  as  " 


-;v  -*■  ^4* 


Tted.  In  ’Hokiang  —the,  pne;  region  for  Which  such  /•?:£; 

rrt  'weti^'eri  t/en— c i-ir>ra’vt.-o  f* 


©figum'wcnf^vTO^^hertjS^ 

— " ‘ 


^crr^l  ,juijtil  if ter  the;  period ^available'  foreyery  5.7.tillen4lirge'f^  a jbet-4^fft 

wayfe%efla^  ''chanrc^^getting'i^hr^^irro 

v*\ i cf  r-JI-v* * f-C '•--i.*.  J '*1  4^. ’. »c^ 4'  ‘ ■ irl£  ' .*1  * _ 


listributipn  ^was  based  on  ; tillers'  and  not  -ion  families  ',  _™„ . 

■ - ,.  ----- 


(anchuria  «ems  in  mahy^jrespecu^;^  how- 

r,3^ix|g6yemmrattt^terpri  jmonopolize^ 

atir^on  and  Wren  intw  the  field 
c~-^teen  stais^n  tr^tor  ^arms  have  been  officia 

j ia!Ma^uria3hhtren^fthemvnth  rural  areaT  after  the 


r^'^iSv 


uOonary^ar.^As  ^an^mi^UNrc^ffani}’  produoii^&i 

j _ L i' . ■ * ' . Vii'ir  ' ‘ • - >■  4-**  r’.viSSR  '; ' - . - •-»  r.  i '.  -v  -_  ■ \ ; s-v? 


£*Kg; 


9®©s 


i lax  were 

acton  forPuhivau4m!Emphasis  diis  ^year^it  Sas  been 

crops  such"  iai'cottonj; 


nounc  ^ 

lUonofiThuge  state  farmififty  whiles  north- 

•-  »r M»< •'  -.•'•  iii...  -'..w-. i*; 

1 ^^  K~har, province  was  ^announced  1 


ygK  direenves  .^oi:^q;jpi^>arau^^agiM'’  of 
Jraorrn  in  other , parts  of  C3nna  ;yere.;  issued 


:>ber  .1 2 such  ;dii^tive5,’pving  procedure  .fOT|hg?rarian 
Srent  aiid  hitere^^uction^^v^'iiiued  1 

Communist,. Party  "issued  -^amilar  ••  iegulations^X'^ 
directive  on  fonnaUon'  of,-' peasant  'toociauonsjj^v-.s- 

■ '-  • ■•  •-  .*"■  •??-.  .'  - ' f A.  -o-  - • "•  s j’  >.  -r,- f*-S5SSftfc' :yi?Sb 


Sllra 


>^col)ect  >ahd  Distribute  5^200,000  pieces  "of  'landlords* 


3thing;^80  pounds  of.  gold  and  over  31.  t6ns  of  silverrf^^;ii^^  <lnrft  're^ationi'  are14ow  pubnshcd  ^»  ytKat  thcy 
lese'figures'  are  /rom  jofficial  reports.  M reference  materialx  for  the  -people’s  government*  ' 


^itzSik 


&& 
prJ-'W. 
*4>  -;  L‘" 


ra|^^^^!^dniildstrafive  ?<5oundl*Sr:  place*  in  the  Ea*t  llluni ; ^ ‘S^fcrei^of  peo-' 

* 'i  . v,.  - = -#v  v.  - 1>*C  * rtprcscntative*  and  confci^ncrs'of  peasant^'  delates  or 

a^l^u^b^^^Aug^  26,  1949,  m^ir  rtanding  lt  j,  hopcd  all  the^ni-%^  ,.s, 

favor  of  the  nwlytestoblished  Kortheast  People’s  Gov-  .^freuon*  wffl'  discus*  and.  adopt  >ese  draft  iegulat;oru  'aSd.;  .4- 
“Tnm«U,%hc:1<chainnan  of -the  "outgoing  council, 'Lin  V-"  .that  each  of  them  will  enact  detailed  regulations  by*.taking:  *-5? 
engi  '4tinuned  r,up  ..the  .work  of  the  past  three  years.  ' '^.'•4lto  consideration  the  particular  conditions  in  their  respective  -^';:;, 
^dn'the  field  pf  land  reform  he  said  that  a grand  total  4; ^str'ctl-  -v  ; , • ^ '.4.  _ •; 

^^200,000„acr«  had  been. parceled  out.  .The  north  ;^.t*t^Thus  the  Party  plays  an  opcn  role  in  guiding  tliey 
“Manchurian  ^peasants  got  in  average  of  1.16  acres  figoveminent  and  otlier  organs.-.The  East  China;  direc- 
- itt‘'  tpiece^and  thosejin  south  i4anchuria  averaged , half  >J|tives  provide  the  most  detailed  .information  available 
I acre.'*ljn  Feng  said  ‘haost”.  received  one  horse'  -:^oa  steps  preliminary  to  actual  land  redistribution  and 
% Manchmia-408,000  horses  and  oxen  were  ^probably'  , indicate  the  pattern  for  all  -China  ^Proper,  ;' 

ty-given  to  the  poor,  .it . was  jv. except  old  Communist  areas. 


"Sit  ••China’ t Mtw  ‘Xlrmocrocy’  -pWorlcrs^  Library,  Ncwi’Vork, 
),^^d»ap.  JV,-  Originally  ’ printed  • in  * .Chinese  'Culture. 


. .,  ...  .......  . 

’ 'C?r'!r5  Material  on  "Manchurian  .land  reform  from  Kcw  China 
If^News  Agency,"  September  11  And  November  26, 1 1 9 48 and  L.f 
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W8S  Atlmuuslcrcti  by^ore ;whq  represented  the  3n^ 

J1 .*j*  '%TM  '/*«[’' ' J1  **'»  m ‘ ~L 

e,  landlords  got  back  What 


"aiw^fro^Bie 
ious  guisds^^he'  aiid.*  :*e 

-g"'1- 


inoney  "under*  ’f?Si ) 


led  -as: 


w _ ^ . ..  , — - - ; 

>- - — ,-....  . ■- -t'- 

■ • ■-• 1 - - /Van  recent  months  at 


injsouth  Kiarigsu/were  ,-j? 

Ifl  . TTia nvlihif isw  tMma 


« meetings  were. -held  in.  ;ioaany  pities  jmd.  towns  <j! 

ion  of  the 


->V 


was  presumably  sailed  for.  ?i/ 


I*’"--™  H the ^yroviaowd  People's  Government  of  the  Cen-  /Sff^ck  pf  peasant  organization  was  tme~of  the'  reasons 
Iw^lLvSS  “ “T?  “P^1  Jf  or  delay  m land  reform,  Jao  Shu-shih,  secretar/of  the 

a^aUyjat^ungkiang 

i-2|f  pnVthe  east  V the  Tientsin- October.  .Other  reasons  he  gave^were  the  continued  -:--'^'J§|? 

presence  of  straggling  Xuomintang  troops  in  the  coun-  '•*• 


. Yangtre,  pn  the  east  by  the  Tientsin- 
rai,road  and  on  .'the  ..west  by  the'  mountains  of 
w'ShensL/By  September  China  had  been  redivided  and 
fc'.#r  of  Au  region  was  in ! the  East  China  Area  under 


14XU5  Of  t*>^s  , • _ w o r * vaavr-  vy  i*u- JC*- ; “■  * 

nd  part  ‘/^O^de  and  the continuation in  office  of , Village  officials  ''~0j0tZ^0 
'General  .//dating  from  Nationalist  days.  K...  ,y  >*-£ 


£??•  Central  Plains  fwernment  adjusted  Its  boundaries  to  coincide  ./onmnf>  associations  ,.  and  effecting  rent  reductions  Sk' 


l^i^th ^ thosefjf^the -penual  China  Area. 

ff: . ./i,  .j,  ■•*■£&■'  \ ‘iK-  :*'  \r  i '•  *-• . ft-.,  i.  .! 


9 See  footnote  8. 
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p, . ....„,.  "VTbdkt  JanSTord,’  the  tna»c*"of  the  peasantry  were  afraid  0 ;•  c , ,.  .,  , , '•-•••"•••  ■ -■■  ;»■•,;  <•••  ••-;••>  vv ‘\£--  * ..*~}, 

UlBB1  Iltuggilm;-awl  did  uufdarc  approach  them. ,,..?  ;..  . |t  . ■ ^bcUv,dc  .91?”®*  population  mto  classw  (land-;^|^^SH 
I^Tgs^^^^^hc^BMUt^^M-^oop.^&rrected.aad  the  workeri  moved  into'ii§?^*or<^3> peasants,  middle^ peasant^  : poor  peasants, 

ffl  .Material  00  organization -of  peasants  primarily ' from  sv 


craftsmen,  etc.) 


, , 


M: 


^-v 


lunists 


1 


active  Itduring  ^e^ipheavals%f|parfifion  i*nd  Independence, 

**n<l  ;«tlck  ^<>ifhelr:^cla$f rooms. 


l : <• — ^ 


•-:»gwgTtlBI  •'  _....,  .-.^--r  ...  - inWcst  i|^>odtion  of  Mohammed  Alt  jftnriah ' th~si  smiteri  ^0,mfry 

through  monumental  changes  ini^^josntlfjpcnitroUed  by  Hindus  gnd  Moslems^alkingsvith 
tte^Cj^fay^^older.Cipei  started  college  ^gtoups^ V all  ldndvmclu^  described 

sn  imdtationi  which  were  empowered  to  offer  instruc-  >?a  new  country  wbidi  was  to  be  die  greatest  of  jl  IslamiciSfS^^ 
by'  ^^CSovemo^General  appointed  by  die  British  -^nations.  The  Moslems,  caught  up  bylbiu  enthusiasm/not 
1 ' followed  him  but_  dreamed  ^dreams  that  surpassed 


•This  article  does  not  include  a discussion  of  educational  Weekly),  ytd.  2,  no.  21;  Resolution  by  Central  pom*  r 
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ta^aking  in^akistanli 

fo^c^SilQiigiw^  wll  dominate*  Pakistan  politics  .but  other 


•-^S 




S^*'i-S#l 


^tssues  are  emerging  osTPakistanis  kammer  out  structure  of  their  new  state. 


, ^ ^ ^^Y;RICHARD  symonds 

*\1T  ^ ""-I:-  ■:Aj'  - ’ 


‘ vtj'/nr’ 


/ 'j’r^-'by  the  King,  lie  is  nominated  by  the  Pakistan  Cabinet. 
^--  Pakistan  may  therefore  be  described  as  a sovereign  in- 


_ h^  India  ^was  *ARTrnoNED  in ;-August  'l947,  dependent  state.  - ^.-.m 

'Pakistan,- as  jhe  smaller  of  the  successor  states,  Xi^The  government  of  - Pakistan  is  carried  on  by  a 
atariisadvantage  In  having  to  create  sin  entirely  |||Cabinet  rif  • 


. as  •’'Consequence  of  these  preoccupations,  Xl4he  advice  of  his  ministers.  He  may  ?promulgate  -or- 

^%^the<oew  lederal  constitution  has  riot  yet  been  drafted,  .finances,  but  these  are  subject  to  repeal  by  the  Consti- 
dooTmajeemltkily  to  be  in  the  near  future.  J^e-  i^ent  Assembly.  The  Dominion  is  a federation,  and  the 


gaffel 


«*.vr**; 


33" 


.^liminary  steps  hav^^owever,  been  taken/1  which  give  j^Povemmait  of  India  Act  defines  . those  subjects  which 


e dues  as  to  *he  kind  of  state  that Pakistanis wish the- responsibiUty  of /the  central  govemmm^  and 
•create  and  as  to  some  of  the  domestic  poUUcal  is- f^hose  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  provinces.  The 
%hich  it  will  face.  r'^«|?;"^^i*ntral  judiciary  consists  of  riJFederal  ^knirt  of  Pak- 


iSjUnda?  Section  8 of  the  Indian  Independence  Act  of 


' i' 


with  original,  appellate,  and  advisory  functions. 

ritish  Parliament  -(1947),  the  Government  of  lifts  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  General, 

_ Act  of  4935  ibecame,^with  certain  adaptations,  s||^The  Dominion,  with  a total  estimated  population  of 
^working  Constitution  of  Pakistan.  The  Constituent  ->about  80,000,000,  consists  of:  *,  T - . - >•  . 

^i^SAssembly,  selected  Indirectly  by  the  provindal  assemblies  .•* 

,l^|^^Bi'f94^^rasf^vm;tim;«q»aiate  functions,  first  to  pre- 
: !/■  lS^.-«ipare  a Constitution,  and  second  to  act  as  a Federal  M 
^^^^kegidalive  ^Assembly  rir  parliament  tmtil  that  Con- 


^V|j 


•^^j&pitutiop  came  Into  '-effect The  Constituent  Assembly 
(<;4]gfcan  amend  the  Indian  Independence  Act  or  the  Gov- 
^ ^ 1 fj^emment  of  India  Act,  and  no  act  of  the  British  Par- 


ent can  be  ^extended  to  Pakistan  without  legisla 
>^(don  by  it 'Pakistan  remains  a Dominion  of  the  British 
: ^Commonwealth,  but  has  the  right  to  aecede  {torn  it 
'^Although  her  Governor  General  is  formally  appointed 
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; Symondi ' bai  served  with  die  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  ‘ 
-undivided  India,  with  -die  Government  of  Bengal,  and  ’ 
Wwigtaore  recently  with  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  ' r 
■;  >i^$od  Pakistan.  He  b die  author  of  Tks  Making  «/  fnkutan,  y 
* ; ''''.'‘^published  by  Taber  and  Faber,  London,  in  March  1930,  from  ’; 
1 ini-nsfaich  much  of  the  material  In  thb  article  b taken.  • _ ' • • 
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tasss  -m.  •-1ir,:>,^  c _ i ^.Trx 

to  ^^te^^ctuire  :l»trd^i? 


'Smmi i 'r c1  ~-  ' - ’ — ■ ^ ^ r\rrr*  ^im,"uo™  uul  w wra k an  cflurc  new  Central 

•llll*00  - md'  ,(5,|00,000)  rNortl^  Wcst  Frontier  Province  ^numstratio^  the  :^enrcnn^^ 

• «lect«3  X^islauve  Assembly,1  *r»T»  normally  jpov^^vith'  Pakistan.  Former  British  officer*  of  4he  Indian 


stive  Assembly/  ; 
I by  a Cabinet  of  Minister* 


r&'« 


»Sk  si-  *ppomiea  ai: Gornnor*  cl'dira 

«"  ^b3y^J,TI>^  *«  "four  provinces, : as  IW^nt ^Secretaries  . «*  Sff*. - 

l^vemGr  ^of  dmProvinc^j^o^^^  |yfotir  ^ ^federal  minlstrie^  tod  in  maiiy  other  senkw  MT  C ■ 

^vemwGenera1  of  Pakistan,* may ^ tToected  by Retained  u heads ftp^ 
tP^e  the  adminmration.The  provinces  '! !®f  the  Army,  Navyjsuid  Air  >orre.  TBc;  British  pov^wfe 

Sre  -nepresentcd  Fakman'Ckjmtitumt  y^msorsiof  the  Wert  Punjab' and  of  the  North  West 

y ddegates  v/rom  ' Legislative  Province  resigned  hi  1949.  arid  were  succeeded 

lccted.  m Ae;|>roportion  of  one  for  ea<*'roimonjn^p%y  Pakistanis.  arid  it  u hoped  to  dispense  With  British 


^I^^^i&tants ' of  /he .province.  y~  v _ , ...„_  .^  . 


gj^)j^^dl^iaw)-%cceded  ~ to  Pakistan  

^jtonomou^'^ith  ? tlw  jjptception ' of,  Defense^  -Foreign  ^ffl^ 

Relations,  lAnd  fgommunications,  *ihich  have  * been  The  Constituent  Assembly  L a body  of  only  70  mem- 

* ’ ' ’ to  the  ^central  government  The -rulers  of  ^ers,  many  of  whom  are  Minister*  pr  important  lead-  ^ 


^w,wv^.  asaiucrustan  u gov- .were  iveing  aet  up,  it  .was  not  'possible 
||rned  by  an  Agent  of  the  Governor  General,  with  the  .^^or  thfe  Assembly  to  meet.  rThe  Cabinet  and  :the  Gov-  ; 

^aid  ..bf  *tocal  inominated  ^Adviser*/ Representative  'in-t#*rn<w  General  had  the  heavv  task  of  holding  »o«*W 
;titutions  arc/tVpresentbeini?  planned, 

ifiW  ^ribal  territories  tP°P'-*Pprox.?1?,O00,O00j;?Re?^**ine  ? gi^t  ^strain,  :^and  With  iittle'rtpportunity  to 

^th|Ae^baIJchiefs-:and  councils Jitf ^the^1”*1  ^ccted  rjreprescaiutivei.^  a^gir? 

ayf^orth  ^«t  ^Frontier  fare  r«utintained  ,Jflirou^'rithe''^!>f..^“’  ^urden  in  the  first  -year  of  Pakistan  ^vas  car- 
.^Goyernor  of  aefNorth^Vert  Prontier;ptovince  w the  |§rMd  by^Muhammad  Ali  rjinnah  himself.  *He  -was  far 
• y^gent  rtf  the  ^Governor  Generah'-The  primitive  peoples  t^^ore  i ^M  ?i®we™^  {t^eral.  :PIe  ;*ns  ihe  jQuaid-i- 

*of  ithe  tChittaconp  Hill  Tracts  , St*  nmilorlu  SGrfat  T t,4,n  1..4  1. l..  .1 


•'  iS-A- 


i,  ^Grcat  Leader”.;  svho  had  brought  the  state  into 
*nd  as 'such  could  admonish  and  persuade  the 
ices  as  none  of-  his  Ministers  „eould  do.  ?When 
lfjdied  in  September  .^948,  ?the  ‘Cabinet  nomi- 
ited  as  hisr(successor  Khwaja.lfazimuddin,  i&[$bxdcJ^^ 
Minister  .of  East  Bengal -Nazimuddin,  *dio  had  lorut  . - 
- - • • - -•  • - - ■■*  ■ “Atyyi 


-y  y^  >tbe  ^hittagong  Hill  Tracts  hre  similarly  the  re- 
j fy»a*ponsibility  of  the  Governor  General  through  the  agency 
* ^y^rf/the^Sovernw  erf  East  Bengal  ^ V-s- •-t‘  ’ ’ ; •’'■?.,>.«•  • v'.i>n 

hy  the  <k>nstituent^ ^iAssembly 
j iff***  thc  ^cdcal  capital,  is  governed  by  an  Administra- 

; ?tor,  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  jof  the  . „ „ 

' ^^akistan  government  ~ vyyy  • - ■<  :f.  ; ?Napericnce^  as  a provincial  snirusteryhaT  ftinctioMd 

.—  -_;  K*3n  thc  .^provinces  the  tulministrative  <machinery  're  ^:M  * ^constitutional  Governor  Gena^,  -iather  than  as  v.  V 
. *;^niaiii3  identical  %vith  that  of  British  India.  Bach  prov-  y^dic  moving  spirit  of  the  government  like  his  predecessor.  • -,• 
.S-^ance  consists  of  Divisions>~#urther  divided  into  Districts,  *TyThe  death  of  Jinnah  thus  left  a greater  responsibility 

^'hich  the  Divisional  'Commissioner  and  District  the  Cabinet  The  latter  consists  of  four  Ministers  * 

: y^BAfagistrate  -{also  -known  as-Deputy  Commissioner  or  i^from  the  W est  Pun j ab,  four  from  Bast  Bengal,  smd  a 
\ .•^c’:;ctor)  -have  ‘both  Revenue  and  magisterial  func-  ^one  “ch  from  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  and 
;?^4icas.  'Local  self-government  .continues  under  District'  :^Sind.  AU  are  Muslims  with  the  exception  of  J.  N.  Man-  Qi 
■ yXBoards yand ^ .municipalities.  %he  govenimait  srf  die'  y>clal,  the  Law  jmd  L*bor  Minister,  who  is  a scheduled  - 
:y*;^tatcs;^Tmalnjl_  generally ^autocratic,  y ^ :^?^caste  (“untouchable”)  Hindu.  *Of  the  four  most  im-  r 

^ i.  j'-'-'iV  .JT  *’ ' ffV,pomilt  P01^01*0*'  threc  •*«  hdd  by  Punjabis:  Prime  ’rS 

m®r  Officers  detained  y t ^ y-,,  . 4 iMinister  and  Defense,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan;  Foreign  Af-  :r" 

-lr  the  senior  tanks  of  thc  lndian  'services  at  the  '’‘.fairs.  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan;  smd  Finance  - 
- - >"?c^^ri5r'partItioh~Mud^  considerably  outnum>i’'^u>d  ^Economic  - Affairs,  '*SGhulam  *3duhammad.  The  t> 

^ - y&reci  oy  non-iVrasums."Yet  .the  Pakistan  Government  -^fourth,  die  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  held  by  Khwaja  1 > 

: not  on]y  continue  ko  man  the  provincial  ad-’ wSShahabuddin,  a Bengali  ^ y^* 

...Bengal  ku  -a-l^gUiative  Council  also,  »n  upper  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  whidi  the  Cabinet  : 

' ' . hoiuc  elected  on  a much  more  restricted  franchiae  than  the  V5  **  /Cflpomible,  all  the  Muslim  teats  except  One  arc  held 
: .y^^tive  Assembly.  ^ members  of  the  Muslim  League.  The  League  is  open 
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:ft^afim£™Se ^ ige  of  18,  on  Mj^a^^liticrf  cntk ^f  ^ govm^t 


HAT  U1C  mgo  W lOjWi  ^ ;- — " ^ -TV-  , e *--  ;»v  t . r*  --V.  . - 

«f  i* 'Ann»rtS  ^ent»)  ?per  -«muni.  m*di  ^Sb  probably  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  the  last  premier  of  un-  ^ 
„4%en^^<Jele«tesS^  AD  Pakistan ‘MuslimAI&vided  BengaL'After  partition,  Suhrawardy  «mamed  ^,r 
jeaeue  CoundL  whki  annually  elects  a President.  The  .•  : in  India  and,  working  wiA  Gandhi,  did  much  to  ~*y- 
Utter  appoints  hi*  own  ’Woiking  Committee.  The  An  J#»tect.^he  minorities  He  has  recently 
Pakistan  league  Council  consists  of  about  450  members  ^fakistaivw^ 

the  ’WoA^’Ttomirft  W 'of  -about  21  ^nember*.-A ?|^ciency”? and  his  capable  Jtgah  defense  ^.persons 
•prowdurels  Wlow^1n4'|w^dd  «und  district ,wiA . j^tied .^a^.iind«r  Ae.-pW> ..®; 

.In  flection*  tolboth  central  and  p^-|^»rdinances  wotd^  p«)l»bly  .make  him  the  natur^  leader 
• 'r  - - - * * '**••  ■- ••  ^ ^opposition  if  Jbe „ could  regain  Ills  *cat  in  uxc  , 


Provincial  Councils.  ^.. ........  , 

J947  Ae"  League  *ebmptthended  all  Muslims  ^ - , ..  .„...,.  . . . 

•*»««' fa 'fovdr^ftdustan^ad^ -tod 

Womicp««ramMtt^tinued  cohesion  "w  the  |^Tbe^  Hindus  who  are  still  m PpkisUn,  ,|g^gfe 

uy  important  Muslim  'party  has  been 

.e^erf^t  ^^duilim  solidarity  while  Pakistani  ^Constituent  Assembly  by  12  members  of 
' my^as  endangered  by  Ae influx*  refugees, and ?lParty  and  one  representative  ^ 

_ Ler  |»Btk^'«dsteiK*  Speared ';Areatened’ byWederation.  The  Congrtn^bat^ ^ 
tebnflictwith  India  ‘over  Kashmir.  Much  of  Ac  ^inhappy  part  wflh  dignity,  always  affirming  Aemloyal-^^v.* 
^^gmergy snd  interestwhich  might  bAerwise  have  been  ^y  to  the  state  m making  Aemcomplaints.  For  many,^  .;; 

by  political  workers  -^toward  social  and  eco- ^^^.'predominant^m  ^ :^vi«j,>m  «*?m-  ... 

^rfwroihave  been  spent  rin  ^organising  home  ^merce  and  education  mBengal,  anti  ^ v J 

^ Guards snd  relief  Ibr-refugeST torn  boA  the  Punjab  ^«nc  of.  Ae  most. powerful  forces;behind  the  InAan 

_^^iar«  '•-•  ,-&^National  Congress  itself,  Aey  now; find  Aemselves  «rr*p|;^. 

t™ ■**- «> 

■iticiim  Within  the  league  >•••;,••,.* -r.  A -A*-1  * ;*/  ••’'••;'*.• 

^Aough  Acre  is  *110  .organized  MusHm  Apolitical  jfcS'he' Scheduled  £*«*,  fow-csste 
- ~^»ponW^£re  are  critical  groups  within  the  League.  |*t»een  granted  aeparate  representation  by  the  ConsUtu- 
?^^^Ae  left  is  Iftikhamddin^tmce  i Minister  In  Ac  ,^*ion  of  .1935,  have  four  representatives  in  Ae  Consti-.  -.^  ^ 
t Punjab  a former ’Congress  Party  member  and  by  Affluent  Assembly,  three  of  whom  are  Congressmra  and  a;|-| 

'^e  fourth,  the^ ^Ministcr  J.  N.^^^^nember 

^'Ss^wealAy  snd  poUtically^ ^ prominent  Punjab  family  '#Ae  Scheduled  Castes  Federation. The  SAcduled  Castm^^g, 
^4hd  owJAeT^foonTiWr^A  mmetime.  criA  ^ve  tecetved  special  bwiefits  |rom 

f^Ses  the  government  for  ^joining  Ae  Anglo-American  ^errunent  Six  percent  of  Ae  posiUons  m Ac  central  ^ 
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^ ISSbl-^Ie  Is  young^Oxf^d-edt^ated,  arTd  a Capable  \|bervices  ~*te;-ieserved  Tor^e^^^ns-k^ual ' allot^ 

. cnad^Ue  follow**  m~,  t W*» 

,rfugt»,  forho:~ip»d  from  the  Mt/II*  Chmdoo,  « *o  umoof  po^noo  »Ifotd  coo-^ 

; K .^previocUl  *ovtmm«.t  bccoow,  “ 'iSTrfrgoo, 'cooi^lineT *at ’ChrisUaral 

l--r«ot  ^ncfcnd,  dooiAwattd  »»«,  m SK”  STe^.  Poojab.  There  «i  !tiU  : 

■ :-y>*  «<•  powerful  -group  «e  .«•  >^,OT“  tTk^^^lW)  5 to  o die  Wtt  Puojib,  but  tlillul  tod-  - 
the  most  influential  and  moderate  has  been  wi,wi  w urau  “ , , , ■’  ’ . , ... 

''  ^’SflXna  Shabbir  Osmani,  wbo  Aed  in  December  1949.  Worship  by  S.  P.  Smgha,  Ae  former  Speaker  of  4_ 


government  - ^ ^Punjab  Assembly,  has  improved  their  posiuonAimd  ; 

* bST^fidently  Islamic  and  urges  Ae  enforce-  ^.Aey  are  included  in  a special  reservation  of  five  percent 

■ * • • ' ■ . fyf  the  positions  in  Ae  services  for  Ae  minorities  in  Aat 

province.  They  have  no  representation  in  Ae  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  Aey  have  asked  for  separate 
Jsdectorates  until  “Ae1  Muslim  League  as  Ac  National 
^Political  Body  is  substituted  by  one  or  more  political 
. /.organizations  open  to  all  communities.”  ” , * ^ 

. -5  The  most  tranquil  minority  are  undoubtedly  Ae 
Parsecs,  who  have  never  claimed  separate  communal 
; representation  in  eiAer  India  or  Pakistan.  They  are 

■ •-  . . 1 ..  ;V ■.;  47 


!k  anent  of  Ae  Shariat  (the  ancient  laws  of  Islam) 

: : ; : i /The  only  Muslim  in  Ae  Constituent  Assembly  who 
. — not  -a  Leaguer  is  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  Ae  leader 
W>-A4*^_the^hudai  KAidmatgars  (Servants  at  God)  of  the 
; , A frontier,  the  party  which,  in  alliance  whh  Ae  Con- 
./A'^nas,  twice  formed  ministries  "in  the  North  West 
->  ■ •V'-Yrontier  -Province.  - Abdul  Ghaffar  is  at  present  in 
jaD,  tmder  suspicion  of  plotting  against  Pakistan  with 
• • , vjAe  tribal  leader,  Ae  Fakir  of  Ijri. 
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by  origin,  tnd  Aar  religion  teoowmy  *!fc*ts  ||*>^  feat  the  people  of  FekisUA  mer  |sr>^er  tods tola 
politics.  In  Karachi  and  Lahore,'  though  few  in  T^Hghtful  honoured  place  amongst  the  nations' of  ti*  Worid  y 
lumber,  they  have  usefully  filled  many  traps  left  in  ®ake  thtip-full  contribution  toward*  fotemtionaTpeacx  fig 

^exce  and  industry  by  the  departing 


* ; ^-:  - 


'Mtf.fi' 


i£2:;a 


a«:. 


.^The  resolution  was' adopted  without  p division  after 


J#^^^esenKI>hilosop})y!  of  Govemmeni^^f^l^m^  amendment^^Coigrm^ to  delete  .*ej«^mMe^» 
the  Constituent 'Assembly. .has 'not  yet  pre-'g^utd  been  defeated  by  21_%otes  to'10. 

» draft  constitution,  It  passed  in  March  1949  n'lJ^pKjpob^  F&C 

j^^^^p^utjon'rm'^'^Aims'ahd  Objectsof  ««  <k>nstitu^  >fc^  K^t^^  toW<?r£% 

Jdescri^  W the Prime  Minister  as  ptw  different  of  the  i^ 

^§^^^^e.'*no*t  foportfcot  occasion  in. die  life  'of,^l>oui^.^he^t«hain:.  «rf,,.j«ajon,? W you  jnixlt  ^th 

'“  y,  txxt  in . importance  only  -to  die  achievement  of  tJ^Vou  pass  Into  die  other  world  of  faith.1?  JEfe  iimplamed 


^^^^ridependenc^feNot  ^ly  die^SrtscJution  itself  but J^  f^bat  launder  dm  dause’ 


*as  -enunciated  by lUam,.'.^rou'%i^'5' • 


^ Rebate  on  it  are  nf  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  ^condemn  Us  forever  to  inferior  status^The  Leader  & 
Z,  5;fr^oliticd  #hflosq>hy  of  tte~present^^  of J^the  / 4^ngrt*s,^^;|S.|p.73piitt^ 


. and  of  its  principal  critics.  ' 


■S2S£ 


^even  snore  vigorously.  .“You  ^determined  to  create . 


J^^i^degated 


i|2l^cn<*  its  waves  to -the  countryside  as  welLvt^l^or  die 


ly0hg  exercised  within  the ".limit  prescribed  by  Him  is  a ffl^^Maulana  Shabbir  Osmani  indeed  may  have'ipufri 

.-’•’f4?n“l  *.  ■ .i;> P ••'«•.  - ’ r 1^1 ' '■:  ■ >?v  *•>«> jV'i  ■ ;■ ; >v^f>'pvthe  non-Muslims  .some  ^grounds  -/or  -their  Jfmprehen-  "$£?"  '** 

^Constituent  -lAssembly  '^presenting  die  ’people  -'tt-’MMom. 


— - ii  i ■ ^ | r~  - - --- -^  a any 

-.^Pakistan  resolves  to  frame  a constitution  for  the 


dependent  State  of  Pakistan ; 


[^WHEREIN  the  Sute  shall 


,»v- 


...  y*  - , 

;;|!^?44(lrough  &c  ^^sen  representatives  of  the  people; 


exercise 


*ovemfn  ^j^The  Islamic  Sute,”  he  said,  ?means  a State  which 

r’its'  pmvers  and'  authority  v^  nm  00  ^ “d  «cdlent  principles  of  Islam, 

powe  ano  •-  -^  People  „bo  do  not  suhscribe  to  those  Ideas  may 


?\p: 

J ■ - 


principles  of  democracy,  ■freedom.  etiuality, ^i’h^ve  A /place  In  vthC  adminlstrative  machmery^of  ftbe 
' if • ^ •oci*1  justice,  as  enunciated  by  Islam,  shall  be  ' ^State,  1»ut  diey  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  respon- 


,;^^^6f«lly  sbierved;^*^.^;*.  y 

.y|i!lpl3VHER.EIN  the  Mullins  shall  ■ be  -enabled  to  arder  their 


#^bility  of  framing  die  general  policy  ef  the -State  or 


^'^vesin-the  individuJ  and  collective  q>heres  in  «cord  with  ^^*8  ^ matter,  vital  to  it.  «dety  and  integrity* 
e teachings  and -requirements  of  .Islam  as  set  «>ut  *a  ^ ^^tafu^of 


5|'^^^Holy  Quran  -and  the  Sunni1 ; 


‘ ''*£4. 


,7& 


. adequate  -provision  shall  be  made  for  7 the  -^p-But  die  Ministers  who  "spoke  for  the  igovemment 


irwtnj  non  tits  freely  to  profess  srnd  practice  their  religion!  and 
.y.irPSdevelop  their  cultures;  ...  - ^ • . .;  ,,;.j  ....  ; 

i_  ,t-P  *»^'4<J^HLREBY  the  -territories  now  Included  in  or  in  acees- 
7 wi  th  Pakistan  and  such  other  territories  as  may  hrre- 

iJr.V*^S*fter  be  included  in  or  accede  to  Pakistan  shall  form  a Fcd- 
■i  ration  'wherein  the  sinits  will  be  autonomous  with  such 

;V^|53?^ifboundariei  and  limitations  on  their  powers  and  authority  as 
. . -‘snay  be  prescribed ; \ ■ ' '.■ . --  ■' 

- ; . - b -‘>i?WHE-REIN  shall  be  guaranteed  fundamental  sights  in- 
. : rSijyduding  equality  of  tutus,  of  opportunity  and  before  law, 

• v SCv^l*00**^  ■econotnic  and  political  justice,  and  freedom  of  thought, 
^ ^ faith,  worship  and  association,  subject  to 

and  public  morality;  7 ■ : ..  ~ --:,7 

'r^',i-.‘;-.'ir;^'aiWHEREIN  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  to  safe- 
; 4.4I'  S^s^uard  the  legitimate  interests  of  minorities  and  backward  and 
• ; j.t-'^^pfcpreised  classes.:"'-"- — ■— r • ' ..-.rf. 

- • .'••!,.•  - ^ 7 -ilWHEREIN  the  independence  of  rise  judiciary  shall  be  fully 
■ j: '.  ill?  -secured ; ' . "■?.  ^ 

. the  integrity  of  the  territories  of  rise  Tedera- 
* ?'*»ob,  it*  independence  and  all  its  rights  including  its  sovereign 

'-  '•.  .‘'^rights  on  land,  sea  and  air  shall  be  safeguarded; 

!U. 


^emphatically  repudiated  the  accusation  that  the  privi- 
; ' ieges  and  status  of  the  non-Muslims  would  he  less  tb°" 

> those  of  the'^Muslims.  A non-Muslim, -stated  Iiaquat  7 
'■/All,  could  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  an  : 
.'  Islamic  state.  Non-Muslims,  he  said,  /would  be  wd-. 
'^corned  into  the  government  services  of  Pakistan,  and 
""  - the  guarantees  which  were  being  given  to  them  were  ' 
j-.much  more  comprdtensive  than  those  extended  to  the 
7 Muslims  in  the  Dominion  of  India.  The  Fordgn  Mini-  ' 
ster.  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan,  added  that  the  I 
t ';r  minorities  would  he  protected  by  the  very  teaching  of  ,T 
£.  Islam:  ;";>77‘.  -"  ■■■  ;;-77-  < 

■ ■ It  is  a matter  6f  great  sorrow  that,  mainly  through  mis- 

«tskto  notions  of  teal,  the  Muslims  have  during  their  period 
'-'—trf  decline  earned  for  riiemaelves  an  unenviable  reputation 
‘ - for  intolerance.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Islam.  Islam  has 


•’Hr*' 


Tt  Traditions  of  the  Holy  Prophet 


‘-43 


■ - 3 The  text  of  the  resolution  snd  of  the  speeches  on  it  is 
4 taken  from  Coxsti/uraJ  Autmbly  */  Pakistan  Dtbates,  Official 
> Rtport,  March  7th  to  March  12th,  1949.  y 7 
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■-.A/isfr--."' 


**•''  ' "■" ■* 


^ < . 


iOdUidsegldalng  _ . 
i.'Woc  instance,*0 


government 

■»ncc.  ifor  dnitance,*o  far  «»  freedom  of  conadeneel*  ^jj&drasric.  In  that  province,  'the  Governor  Gt 
emed  Aa'Quran  a^  men'  iluD  4*  bo  owipulikm’’^^^^  the  Governor  to  dismiss  Ae  Provincial  Awembly  . 

take  over  Aeiuiministration  toitil  new  ejections 
of ; the^lcould  be  held.  The  rea*»ns  givetT^^-<3ov«nw  ife:, 
i»tion-3Ie  <21epk*ed  It*  failure  to  guarantee ; po*  ^ General  were  that  fPublic  life  ha*  been  .demoralized 
■UodaL^d  economic  justice/ifThe  fight.m  'Ais  the  .emea  jd«-  , 

uatryfjie  *ald,  -Jii ’'not'  going  to  lj^bt^^ea  by  Intrigue,  ^/^The  main  cause  rs  ^ faDure  0% 

; hattlain  time*  to  come  will  be  be-^trfthcroembcni  pf  Ac  pigislative  Assembly,  elected  m 

i Hindu  Wve-not*  'and  Muslim  have-nots  on  Ae'^*«ff<»rent  cirmimtances.  ’ to  rise  to  the  greater -resppn- 


rbnjfce. 

1am  is  InTlur 


^ 

erent  kircunutances,^  greataippon-^^/ 

, ^Theexisting  provincial  assemblies  were  elected  on  ar^^g 

v * ~ ’ 5 ^>tral  Assembly  .was  ib»dircctlyj,dec^ijfrom^the^sanw^^g|^: 


4und.Wd  Muslim'iand  Hindu  tipper  .and  tniddle  :5sidbmty  w^  independence  brings.^^- 


.:Was  AswenxI  by  SaHar  *bduT  Rab  Hishtar, '^franchise.  A*  a consequence,  ^ large  land  and  business 
Minuter  £br  i^pocnmxmkations,  ^who  asserted  that  be-. -g&|nterests  are heavily  represented.  If,  as gm^ally  as-^  ^ 
■YYT^n  rfP^«Ti«rr'  «n>t  nnTnrmmism.  Islamic  democracy  burned,  the  next  elections  are  held  on  a bans  of  adult  g^g 
is  g Aird  way.^SIf  you  toe  Teally  serious  in  opposing  iptw  adult  male  ^Suffrage, -a  much  wider  representation  ^ 
ipitalism  M represented  'Certain' fcountnes  of  Ae  tftaay  be  expected,  “Involving  extensive 
„ '-w_ a « .i^»nrrvnhvf  tw  Riuria-SAen  ‘^social  reforms. 


:’-£Vrv 


W; 


rest,  «nd  Communism  as  Represented  by  Rusna,  Aen  ,:^jodal  reforms.  ; ;?  v 
it  lorward  iW^tenuitive  t»ocial  lystenv  ^Ve,' '^he 

[uslim^-believe  that  a;«ociety  based  upon  Ae  Islamic  rlfP**  . . ■ * ' - ' V V,- ' ~H  1 .', 

freedom,^quaKty  ,and  social  justice,  to  *In  AeexuUngpremn^a^  ^ 

te^uslims  and  non-Muslims,  believers,  and  non-be-.^Uague  orgamzaUons^mdecd,  hnd  refor^  have  b^  ^ 

and  women,  rpoor  land  rich,tev«yhody,  & pnnapal  ^bjecroTAscussion. 

own  citizens  and  ioSg^a m be  Ae  best  altema- frontier  Province  the^Govemmcnt’s 

^aaouat  Ali  ares^ually  emphatic.^ ^ ^Wheii  we  #of  fjagirs”M>as  caused  several  landlords  to  go  «»to 
e AetwSd  demo^racy^Aa  Wamic"  sense,  it  ^^bpposition.  The  East  |f 

dilate,  to  our  system  #«A  Aejfitby^ld 

f^veromenta^d  to  our  society  wiA  equal  valiAty,  : ytlement  of  Bengal,  vtind<*  ^h  JJf***1  « 

I«f»m  ha.  .^permanently  fixed  by  Lord  Comv^I“i^d  “ 

Equality  of  aU  % 

^^^^^^^hahWr ^Qsmaiu,  perhaps'  Ae^nost  refugeeT^  an  hn-  j, 

l5^^Si^^^l^0lat‘ A Ae  House,  ^j^l^ed  t^t  ^U^^iasm>  in  Aea^wnfall  of  A^amdot  Min-^ 

fM^^^ihuck  ^iwA  capitalism.  -The  Wanuc  ''■i-'.i  y?  - v v 

*^The  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  his  aim  as  .Islamic  , 
’^Socialism”  and  has  *Uted  Aat  fall  reforms  will  be 
;<lcarefully  considered  m Ae  light  of  Ae  Shariat.  3 .. 

\ lyThe  Shariat,  literally  f The  Path,”  may  be  described 
Has'fAe  canon  law  of  Islam,  as  applied  in  Ae  days  of 
■ Ae  early  Caliphs  . ..  -.  comprising  as  an  infallible 


• .^r  .v: 


^SwtoeAods  peculiar  to  it  And  distinct  from  communistic 


m 


— r*^T.  - .p-  ■■-•■-  - " - - ■ ■■  . , 

v^S^y^A-fter  (Ae  "Objecdves  ^Retolution  had  been  passed, 

.,■  ^'^^^^DoMtituent.<A*semMy  appointed  a committee  of 
•f^iit'^^11  parries  ^to  teport  on  Ae  main  principles  on  which 
Constitution  of  Pakistan  Is  to  be  framed.”? This 


aces. 


'Tr> 


t*?. 


■ ^^f^Ponmutteebasaet  up  *^5^*  (c)  ^doctrine  of  ethics  Ac  whole  religious,  poUtical,  rocial,  . 

,;^^;^iunine  ^<aj  fundamental  nghts,  <t»)  . f renchisc^ 3 (c)  M(J  - ^ Mc  of  ^ who  profess  Islam.- 

^•pS^odidary,  td)  federal  mid  ^ ^uch  of  it  b concerned  wiA  religious  duties,  wiA 

^•  ;yy--^^lAough  no  formal  dtange  tn  Ae _ -relationship  U-  ^ f . ^ pilgrimage,  and  wiA  marriage  and 

.^i^ween  Ac  federal  gmreroment  srnd  Ae  vSS.  But  t economk^d  Kxtial  teaching,  if  fully 

^ y rince  f g“  d £b^S  implied,  a,  it  has  seldom  been  since  Ae  days  of  Ac 

Antral  control  may  be  noted.  In  And  two  prenuen  ^y  j^p^-^odd  have  a strong  leveling  innuence. 

The  enforcement  erf  “Zakat,”  Ae  annual  payment  of 


* 


premiers 

•i^bave  been  dismissed  by  Ae  Governor  on  the  orders  of 
>iabe  Governor  General,  one  for  maladministration  and 
-other  for  electoral  misconduct  *Whereas  A Smd 
if^Ae  Asmisscd  premier*  were  each  succeeded  by  an- 
i^l^other  who  formed  a new  cabinet,  in  Ae  West  Punjab 


lands  granted  by  former  governments  in  per- 


^ma-rch,;. 

■ «i  ' 1 mangaBafe 


^ 9 50 

#* . 


2r-X''y.^  ■■ 


" ■-■4  Jagirs: 

petuity.  '■"■  3'  •■■'■  . 

' .-^5  Enejcloptdia  pf  1st  am,  article  on  Shana. 
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r **5T-a,  Si-  ~ '-■  - Mi'»~-f  ‘:- 


i «£#*£:••  > 


5-W 


....  . ..■i;^e>a'.-.. 


* -s^f  ■ >7=  ?r--v-^V-  V,  -*c'-r~  -Af^ 

*1' '-,<tT:'->.  :| 

■^“£jfc«^fortie&  of  a Muslim’s  total  assets  'as-Vjmor  ratej  '^nnmdot  has  been  quick  to  intervene.  One  of  Pakistan’s  • «. 
^*7;the  inheritance  laws  which  require  estates  upon  death  ([.greatest  internal  political  problems  is  to  win  the  loyalty -T'.> 
t’r’v^to'be divided  among  a large  number  of  beneficiaries;*' [[of  the  religious  minorities.  The  men  in  power. have  n>  '*i\ 
fi''-jSahd  the:prohibiticm  of  usury  might  be  important  fac- '(^peatedly  stressed  their  anxiety  to  doao,  *nd  the  min-  ; ?<’ 

' I^t6nv in  the  'creation  of. Liaquat  Ali*s[["Islamic  Social-  -J^orities  have  a symbolic  place  injl^  White'strip  on ''die  Jp? 
•^^^stn.”^R.eIigkHU  enthusiasm,  and  appeals  to  the  Shariat,  ^green  rational  flag.  But  their  wholehearted  enthusiasm 
C$^*eem  ^fikely  vto- furnish  effective  fslogansljlo^the  J^or  die  "state  can  iutdly-te'^sipected  until  the  caste  (Js8p& 
"j^^^j*nden«d ^electorate  [as  [demands -for'. land >]re{orsis.^^^HmduiJ'':;4vfao[ form  the 'greatO’7pan^jd>en^'iii'' bdth’f^^-^ 
..->|^jiflhe?-:i&rincclr,||5tot^ Jin  ^numbers  imd  "[influence,''.i'|«cdve [1ad^iiate^ireprejenta^®^%^[ 
"3<|||||pak^  ';  jeo  (thaarit  “-percent-^  Tpriori  in  ^ministries  ‘and  'services  Such’'*'ilm«^''how<w,^i|g^:> 

:|('|gl|die;populatiorij?th^’'iri'[India^:weH^ 

'[^^percent7^ponseqiiently,?1sdth6xigh:rPakistan'.has"  lent  ^Of-S^twecmTakistan  [and  xliidia.^^^j;:^^^ 

‘ " ':V  ’ "v‘'  '“  - ■■■■*■•  •■■"■'■  -*'■'  


■' 


to  the  governments  of  the  largest  (t>f  &ernJ,~M^S|J^ntil’the  Committee  of  the*  Assmfely'/fepOTts^ttlel^^^ 
. t¥*  the  lquestion  [df  itheir  merger  •’With  : neighboring  • -ttmore  can  be  known  of  Pakistan’s  future . cowritubon.  if  j^f-''' 

. .ti^rot^ces  riot  been  raised.  In  the'  tribal  areas  die  ^Some  trendy  however,  may  be  observed.  lint,  it  seems‘^rv"; 

• ^^-y^oose  ^-British  system^W'supervision  ^through  political  ^universally  agreed  that  every  .adult  .male  will  have  a 


^Jr$S0 


^{-^^kgents  land  kodly  ^recruited  .surmed  ^constabulary  has  ||pvdte  in"  both  provincial  smd  federal  elections. >^5econd,^^^^^ 
T^v^^jeen  retained,  but  'the  army  has  been  Withdrawn  with-  [pthere  is  considerable,  [though  not  genaa^::support  -lor. 


any  ^apparent  evil  Consequences.  ; 


*>  Al.i.rproposal  to  merge  .die  three  'prownces  ’ erf  [Western 


§^l^>Ddusipn,';lt  may  be  said  that  die  Paldstan  p>Vr[^Pakistai^r  Sind,^West  [Punjab,  and  adie  ^fordi  [[West 
if^s^emment'-'fhas  '[jihown  [notable  'solidarity  \throughout  [a^SProntier  Province,  into'a  abigle  unit  W ■the’iledenition;'^^^' 
j|[^^rery  ^ficultVperiod  [-The  proving  have  been  ’J«s  t*^Third,  ’some  cJf  die  - tsonstitution-maken  [appear  1:*t- 
;^[v-^ccesrful, -ribut  ^whenever  7die . provindal  governments  Retracted  by -the  Separation  of  die  executive  and  die  IJpS 


ve  been  an  ^danger  Of  disintegradon,  the  central  gov-^^cgislature  ?on  the  American  -tnodel. , > • 


& 


BMn  Nanking’s  'newspapers  *af ter  i!!liberation1,-sairi  American  observer  finds  clues 


fhe  new  direction  of  Chinese  fhoughf  and  policy. 


Mieen  a larger  number, 'but  several  had  -died  natural 
^deaths  and  others, 'most  notably  the  ^ouUpoken  Hdn 


mY  KNIGHT3IGGERSTAFF 


y I 

>?? 


•;aft  ■ 


"he  Chinese  Communists  franldy  r^ard  the  press  ^Mtn  Pao  and  Nanking  Jtn  Pcc/  had  been  suppressed 
>%6»  an  instrument  of  propaganda— as  an  important  7«i>y  the  authorities.  • ,.  ;r  - ;-7f  7 -'v •“  ? rt  -'■ ' .7;^;'^: 
S;||means  of  “educating”  die  people.  An  examination  of  T^For  a short  time  after  the  People’s  liberation  Army 
*-i,  fgS^the  Communist  press  can  be  enlightening  in  its  disclosure  ,:[fc^sntered  Nanking  m *few  of  die  ^pre-liberation  news- 
-die  points  the  party  is  emphasizing  at  any  given  ...spapers,  including  the  Catholic  J^hik  Too,  die  Nanking 
i :y  ‘§&aoment  and  of  die  ideas  it  wishes  to  put  into  the  ifih-pao,  and  the  Chtmg-kuo  jih-pao,  continued  tb'ap* 


7v 


7.  iisninds  of  readeis.  The  present  writer  Was  in  Nanking  - pear,  the  employees  of  the  newspapers  in  most  cases  t{\ 
IrfjWwhen  die  dty  was  “liberated”  by  the  Communists  on  f^having  taken  over  their  operation  from  the  former  pub- . 
^•lApril  24,  1949  and  remained  there  for  the  next  five  v Jishers.  Even  the  official  Kuomintang  organ,  the  Chung- 
‘£  ‘ ' *$yang  Jih-pao,  appeared  on  the  -morning  of  April  24," 

--/Startling  its  old  readers  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  “liberators”  and  die  attribution  of  mot  of  its  news 
to  the  Communist  New  China  News  Agency.  During  die 
1/sfollowing  weeks  more  than  a acore  of  half-sized  nngle- 
. W«sheet  newspapers  were  published,  eome  for  "only  two 


:>months.  Thus  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
'l^^Ent  steps  taken  by  the  Communists,  snd,  by  reading 
7.7"-2die  local  newspapers,  to  discover  what  they  wanted  the 
~ 7Wp°Pulace  to  believe.  What  follows  is  a brief  analysis  of 
~~^7HKeTyaak!ag~prg^  du^  the  first  five  months  of  the 

' :4- 


&k 


,^'iicw  regime.  . . - - , , * 

••^nr fTn'die  -period  immediately  before  the  flight  of  the  7*or  three  days,  others  for  longer  periods.  The  printing 


-^Central  Government,  some  fifteen  daily  newspapers 
'were  published  in  Nanking.  At  one  time  there  had 


Biggerstaff  is  Professor  of  Chinese  History  and  Chairman 
die  Department  ef  Far  Eastern  Studies  ai  Cornell  Univer- 

V.  . \j  - /-  <•  ••  • . -,f  - : ^ '.  -i-T-.. 


plant  of  die  Chung-yang  Jih-pao  Was  taken  over  by 
• the  New  Clhina  News  Agency,  “Which  published  * 
iiChieh-fcng  Hsin-toen  (Liberation  ^News)  for  several 
^days,  but  on  April  SO  changed  the  name  to  Hsin  Hua 
'^Jih-pao  (New  China  Daily). This  has  since  ctmtinued 
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■’ V-wfcfi  *■*  ’•■ ' 

the  official  organ  of  the  new  regime  in  Nanking.  >~?»over  to  matters  of  national  or  local  interest  jDf  primary 
net  at  the  final  slate  for  the  re^trmtioo  ^f^portance  and,  in  fact,  the  only  parts  of.  the  news-' 
.Chinese-language  newspapers  and  on  that  day  all  ^ paper  read  by  many  people  were  the  official  proclama- 
• . ..-^Ipaperi  ceased  publication  except  the  HsinHua  JiA-.  rations,  instructions/ and  regulations  already  mentioned 
-'Ssi:*.-. --w—j  ~ »•-■-  »•«■  *. — (China  Daily).  The  ^iabove.  These  ran  all  the  way  from  instructions  to  report 


liberation,  had  been  re-  ^aoldiers';  who ' tried  to  board  buses  or  enter  . theaters  v-'v 
as  the  most independent  newspaper  published  in  -^i«thouf;  buying  tickets,'  Arough  yocal  ~curfew,*tiaffic, 3g&p; 
lifter  two  other  papen^*  suppressed  by  the  -J^and  other  police  regulations,  to  .Currency  and  foreign 


^regime,5were~fegiitered  and  begun' to  .'.appear 


regulations,' ; provisions  for  the  establishment  of  je 


lapseOf  more  than  five  tnontiuL  With  the  reopening  of ^ l^^^nesumab^r . iso' 7 Unimportant /InSthe *?eyes  of  'the 
tl|^^:^^ommuni<^tion3  following  the  ^liberation” • of  Shan^sai^^au&OTtiet'''lH^'^ti>e'''^peedba  and.articles  of  prominent 
••'  .»?3gBn  May  25,  newspapers  began  to  come  in  from  that  ^pommunuts  and  feDow-travelers  and  the  biographies  of 


Xv.-W 

* 


^feity  once  more*  flThe  Shanghai  Ta  Kung  Too  (L’lm-  militsuy  and  political  leaders/ Most  of  .the  biographies 
IlsS^^P^tialJl^fo  spite'of  -a  drastic  change  in  Its  ideological  Appeared  during  the i first  weeks  after  liberation,  but 
f^lfe'^^^Wcntation  l and  ^modification '-Jot  | the  ^traditional  in- {^the  speeches  and  artkies,  aome  trf  which  had  been  de- 
&s^8dependenoe  0f  its  editorial  page,  remains  the  best  news-’^piv€red  or  .written  several  years  before,' continued  to  be 


-M* 


■m 


ry^gp&pcr  in  the  region  ond  the.favorite  of  the  more  hterate  f^published  in  nearly  every  issue/ Among  the  latter  were 
/r^l^Kanking 'readers.  '^^^^^#^^^V^^;l34^^^^poticy'mtements.^.,^foo  Tae-tung,  Liu  ShabZchi,  Chen 


- ' 


r.  *i* 


•sfV'Wtsn 


b'-r 


'urposeo?  Registration 


. . ......  

^5^ftE?|?^o-ta,''«nd  Liu  Po-cheng-fwho  was  at  that  time  mayor 
'"^rof  Nanking.  The  .f'speeches delivered  at  the  opening  of 


f;  <*4_ 

. ^l|$0n  May  IS,  interim  regulations  governing  the  regis-  .&the  . meeting  called  to  . plan  the  Political  Consultative 

/3/3*;Sfiration  of  sGhinesc-ownfcd  and  Chinese-operated  news- '^Conference  filled  nearly  half  .the  space  in  the  June  20 
^ f ^papers,  magazines.mnd  news’  agencies  were  Issued  by  tissue,  and  Mao’s  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  28th 
V ..  //  ^^b)-  JJ»nVjpg  ~^filjfnry  .fV^nfrnl  Hmiimimnn.  ^Tbeie  re.  : a»knniver^ary  of  the  founding  of  die  Chinese  Communist  . 
..,»-^:j^^piired,’^unong','^thw^fliing^'cdie /filing  of  information  i|||Party  took  up  the' entire  front  page  of  the  July  1 issue. 

. past  ^Htical  vievn/records.  -^rticles  by'  little-known  persons  were  given  agnificance  < 

-Jjhi,l  connections  of  the  publishers  and  of  all  editors,  cor-.'^by  the  fact  cf  their  appearance  in  this  official  publica- 
i^  -iS  i^peipondent^ -technical  personnel,  and  stockholders.  The  ^tion.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  regularly  unsigned  ' 


V'#*ja!eclared  jpurpose  - registration  was  **to  ''protect  flie  ^editorials,  triiich  generally  addressed  themselves  to  some 
'£f  '-qw<»rh  *nd  of  the  prew/  and  to  J^event  of  the  moment  such  as  a national  youth  or  Jabor 
anti-revolutionists  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  ^meeting,  a conference  on  literature  and  the  arts,  or  the  ■. 
y~: ^pre^"^Newspapen,',^magarinesi,  amd  news  agencies  .^Political  Consultative  Conference;  or  to  some  subject  of 
forbidden  by -the  regulations  “(1)  to  violate  die  ^’current  urgency  such  as  the  elimination  of  the  black 
/ ^f^iaws  and  regulations  of  the  Control  Commission  or  of  ^market  in  silver ‘and  foreign  currencies  or  the  necessity  - 
JUs  t People's  Government;  {2)  to  carry  on  propaganda  -«3©f  converting  Nanking  from  a city  of  parasitical  govem- 

v3  'V^5j^gnin«t  die  democratic  activities  of  the  people;  (3)  to  ^ment  ‘employees  ’and.  their-  hangers-on  into  one  of 
w't'l/i^li®vulge  national  or  nulitary  secrets,  or  (4)  to  publish  '^productive  enterprise;  or  perhaps  to  some  international 
^.X^^I«umors'-nr  dander.” $'''■**■  i>  ;^-->;  ^-''‘#*opic. 


iAi 


Una  Jiva  Jih-pao  was  the  most  widely  read  .^Domestic .'new*  items,  no  less  than  speeches,  feature 


’■Mg*- 


^newspaper in  Nanking.  -This  was  partly  because  it  pub-  ’ '-articles,  and  editorials,  were  presented  in  such  a -way 
ufe^liiiheH  -.all  vttffidal  proclamations  land  regulations  (as  ‘ -Vu  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  New  Democracy.  News  of 
i^.-i^^^s^well  as  a great  deal  erf  other  material  that  literate  peo*  ^Ae  fighting  was  generally  accurate,  although  the  reports 
i«ple  were  expected. to  be  familiar  with), -and  partly  be- 


.i^fteaiue  in  addition  to  dreaders  who  bought  or  borrowed 
-^4yvteopies-tt  reached  a large  audience  through  copies  posted 
’r^l5'V?,i?drily,’On,'Walb  at  -stratcgio  focations  throughout  the  city. 

••  rzgrj&t  -eonsisted  of  four  full-sized  pages — and  occasionally 
. '%$§$&  six  or  eight — in  contrast  to  rise  four  half-sized  pages 
•f^awr  the  othoriocal  papers,  and  was  well  printed  «o  good 
riS  'd^X  • ‘ >’•>•:/*  ^.^.1.  ■- f 1 

^ , 'I^^Most  of  the  space  In  the  Hsm  Hua  Jih-pao  was  given 
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-usually  lagged  several  days  behind  the  event  Supple- 
%menting  the  news  were  human  interest  stories  describing 
^4he  anti-social  acts  of  Kuomintang  soldiers  and  police 
/jfbefore  the  liberation,  the  exemplary  behavior  of  the 
‘ sTeople’s  Liberation  Army,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  the  liberators  everywhere.  Although  rite  news 
-was  generally -optimistic,  reports  of  failure,  even  trf 
. --intenial  opposition,  occasionally  appeared.  Unfavorable 
3/reports  appear  to  have  been  publirised  only  when  they 


: ...  - ' .'  "v  - ~ . iSSr';!*” 


beVto  ^uipoie."f,<?f.:'»/  j . 

• %- Cample,  although  brief  reports  of  local  flood  conditions  ‘.'"'ipace  in  the  Hnn  Huo  Jih-pao  was  given  over  to  foreign  t? 
S£}0$uuJ  been ; published  from  time  ib  time,  it  . vras,lK>t  ;|%tnd  international jftws,  ?arith  dispatAes  «nd  articks  'v44 
until  July  IS  that  the  extent  of  the  disaster  along the  ^*^t»vering^el^dro^ ^ rangeCpf  present-day1 
■;  *:%^angtie:  and  Yellow  Rivers  was  disclosed,  presumably  interest 'and  Aowing %ndeviating  adherence  :*? 

"C^^^tCthat' particular  tinae  in  order  to  explain  food  &ort*^»«nt  Skrviet line,  ^Nearly  all forriga  : 

^sl^ages'and  the  -i^ltahtC'^imxJcetii^'  <rf  price*  CA  W the  NewiChina  New»''Agency,Cbut  imost'^^^ 

•?T%^orite  type"  of  news  story  consisted  of  the  Reports  of  nMet-  :^Sf  Arm  also  credited  Tass  or  the  Polish  News  Agency. 
CC^^jhjgs  *rf  Uborei^  tmdents/ teachers,  and  other  groups  to  ^^ericarrind  jpAer  >^perialist*|^^  tvere 


between  Ca  ^fifA  /tod  A fourA  W the - 


Icome  the'  liberators,  to  • study  the  doctrines"  of  the 


■I'lcw  Democracy,  or  to  reorient  Ae  activiries  Of  man-  CfAe  Russian  position,'** -when  Ac  tjuotatian  cf  partial 


only  when,-quotod  out  bf  context,  ’Aey  supported 


< ^t>. 'jvr.  -;  ‘ -*-’«■  v..  .1  r,'3 


;^Jtnrth  served  Ae  lame  'purpose. 


V' 


ts  of  Achievemenf^s^- 


Russian  antr-Amexicanlsm  and  . f. 
:':C^0,C^C'fCAine»e  Communist  bitterness  over  American  «aid  to  ’3?b^y§£*3 


^^’§^^fo'l»''cc>mn»dri>^'irq)Oirts  of  Ac  achievements  xrfjgsAe  -Kuomintang  .resulted  Jn  Studied t^istartiop.'^md 
J v^’^Ais  Or  Aat  group: -laborers  who’  had  saved  machineiy  ‘^^metimes  ‘‘Oven  m ifalsificarion,  •<pf  ;3ii^  ^concerning 
4,;^t«r  vehicles  from  Kuomintang' demolition;  ’workers  who  3*the  -United  States  and  its  Overseas  activities;-  J?o: 

:-:^'0hzA  quickly  repaired  daxnaged  railroads, 'toiaev  fac*.v.^3ustrate:*rm  Ae  -day  Ae  iaift'^Aioencan^lnaval 
iC4^&*ories,-and1djkes;Ctech^  who,  after  group ‘study,  ^were^wAdrawn 

CS^ffeand  discussion  of  Mao’s  Stw  &tmocracy,  bad  increased  '$$pao  announced  that  large  reinforcements  of^meriran 
■-^Aeir  production  ^ Working  more  efficiently,' oar  for  V.^O^valjcraft  had  arrived  in  Aat  port  and  Aat  over  a 
C^^^onger  hours;  students  who Unlisted  in  political  cadres  ^thousand  marines  had  been  put:  ashore  ;4<xn  AnoAef^p^^ 
:r4f^t^o!i‘*erve :in  -newly liberated Areav  tod  ,»  on.-.OAer  ^occarion  it  declared  Aat" Formosa'  had  beehjpurchased^v^'g'J 
. V^Ortides  described  various-phases  of  ^Ae  rehabilitation  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  the  United  States  for  use  as 

:4-4444of  ManAuria  and  of  economic  and  educational  de^-:,'^a?inilitary  base;  Several  times  AeAmericari  Secretary  .:4|st? 

Vp4t fHopments  in -North  China‘;:  tod  still  pAers  called  mt-'f*pof  State  was  charged  whh  secretly  negotiating  a Padfic 
- '4‘3l*<ention  to  Ae  improvemdit  m popular  lisong  standards  ^alliance  Similar  to  Ae ‘North  Atlantic  Pact;  tod  Acre  ,j 

¥ ; ^^ollowiug  Ae  introduction  of  Ae  People**  currency  or  :|pwas  a steady  campaign  of  charges  Aat  Ae  United  '4  : 
^^^MwAoed  xiCTy^salarylichedules'fw^ ^^professors,  Officials^  '^^totes, -was. secretly  oebuilding  Ae  Japanese -army  tod 
4 ~;$«nd  oAer  ocoipational  groups.  C Membership  Ats  of  /^encouraging  the  resumption  of  political  and  economic  44 
• -^boA  local  and  national  committees  and  oAer  bodies  Japan  by  reactionary  elements.  Vv-V;  '-  4!  - ’* 

' announcements  "of  Ac  names  of  students  who  had  /•  rln  reporting  evdats  wiAin  'Ae  United  -States  Ae 

^^successfully  passed  examinations  occupied  considerable  'Wimi  f^AfuDy'followed  the  Moscow  line 

" -%^pace  in  Ae  -daily  'press.  ■’  s '^p^^^'fact--l»eariy  all  kuch  stories  came  Arough  Ae  Tass 

Almost  -every  -issue  of  Ae  Hsin  Hua  Jih-pao  in-' T; /News  Agency.  Oppositicm  to  Ae  -Marshall  Plan  and 
‘ ^eluded  an  article  or  two  about  Ac  Soviet  Union,  Ae  p-to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  played  up  to  give  the 
. ; ‘fcSCommunist  satellite  counAcs  m eastern  Europe,  or  ;4?mPrcsuon  Aat  a Wall  Street-controlled  -government 
4^  mternational  organizations  suA  as  j sivai  forcing  Aem  upon  to  unwilling  American  people. 

4«v%Ac  World  Federation  erf -Trade  Unions.  Some  of  Aese  4^hortromings  m American  democratic  procedure  and 
:4'4?wot  translated  from  Ae  Russian,  oAer*  were  written  Evidence*  of  economic  recession  were  spothghted:  fav- 

• orite  examples  of  Ae  former  were  cases  of  racial  dis- 

- crimination,  tod  typical  of  Ae  latter  were  almost  daily 
'^reports  in  June  and  July  of  drops  in  Ae  stock  market, 

- increases  In  unemployment,  and  declines  in  commodity 
prices.  vV^'V-';- " 

. .The  ^‘reactionary"  character  of  Ae  big  American 
«?- labor  -organizations  was  frequently  alluded  to,  even 


. - '^adii^ectly  m Chinese.  . Examples  of  . Ae  former  were 
7?  - -excerpts  from  Ac  writings  of  Lenin,  Ae  May  Day  pro- 
s^J>clamation  of  Ae  Central  Executive  Committee  of  Ae 
‘<<4  Russian  Communist  Party,  an  essay  entitled  “Our 
. ^Pushkin,”  eulogies  of  Ae  Bulgarian  Communist  Dimi- 
'-trov,  tod  articles  on  Russian  labor  organization,  in- 

cooperatives,  etc.. 


-V  ‘ tramtated  rfionr  Russiair-periodicals.  Examples  <rf  Ae 
"•~~*~“.<latter  “included  -articles -on  Corki,  Dimitrov,  Russian 
music  and  drama,  Russian  leadership  of  mternational 
. ’ • labor,  tod  various  aspeCESTOf  Ae  history  of  Ae  Soviet 

--ih^Union  and  Ac  “new  democracies”  of  eastern  Eur- 
::^i’^c»pe.  SuA  writings  were  usually  eulogistic  in  tone,  never 
‘ -tcritical.  -■  ,4:  <\  v;. . 4; '/£'■ 
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, while  the  strikes  Aey  eallA  were  described  as  des- 
perate measures  taken  by  the  workers  against  their 
•capitalist  oppressors.  One  -day  a sympathetic  story  of 
:‘va  strike  of  Ford  workers  against  Ae  "speed-up”  ap- 
-peared  on  the  same  page  with  an  account  of  the  “vol- 
untary” decision  of  the  Nanking  motor  repair  workers 
union  to  “repair  more!  repair  better!  repair  faster!” 

FAR  EASTERN  SURVEY 


-It-  ■ 


mmmmmm 

v ■&■-, t /;.vr»v < ■r4y-'- gpi'T"  „ - 

t Recounts  jw  4:  vitia  - 


"iflie  American  '^portrayed  a*  an  act  r^^greraon  ^against  the  exploited 


unlit  Party  4u)d  of  other  progressive  ’elpnOTts”  Xysnassesj  Hatta  was  "also  said  to  have  sold  out  to! Ameri- 
tly .Magnified  ^tdr^m^itiince  ]»nd  influence'  in  J^jcan  imperialism^  thereby;  betraying  not,  itoly’  Indonesia ' 


•*--  - - 


American"  >w, ' 


-■if, 


s***-* 

"lelease  ty  tho  pcpartment  of  State  on  August  5 of 


|but  all  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia;  and  South  Korea, 
in  contrast  to  “independent  democratic”  North  Korea, 
..  was  spoken  of  as  a colony  of  .the  United  StatesT  Even 


.White  Paper  On  Vidttd  Stotts  Relations  with  China  ^§£japan,  the  Russian  position  that  the  small  nations  should 


§ivith  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  a peace  treaty  with 


, — - <ff . *n  ?almo5t  ;Jhy»terical  »nti-Americanout-,^  excluded  and  Russia  pnd  China ; have  -yeto  rights  r; 

:Xpfburst  ra  the  Nanking  press.';  Not . waiting  to  begin  ;thciryXwa«  maintained,  on  the  gfoiihcl.jthat  *phina  "and  Russia 
f :^i4^^icampaign^tmtfl  they  Jjould  •ec\ireSl*copyt^  thisbulky  Xbad  made  • the  principal  contributions  to 'Japan’s  de-  ^ 

>**:’^:':S^8fidoeurnen^!*be'jGhineae|C«^  -Xr  -$$ 

..  d»e  substantia!  portion  of  each  issue  of  the  Han  Hua  :y 

**f  ^Transmittal ^orilumnuxuticxi^Day Rafter iyday  ^‘Jih-pao  .was  •„ given "•*>ver  . to  atories,  'slogans,  poems,  sj 
'^Jeech^Xx^ludonSj  'and  reports  af  ^round-Jjatraongv  and  cartoons  praising  Mao  Tze-tung,  the  New  - : 
and  ^protest meetings  >were  ^Democracy/ the  People’s  liberation  Army,  the  labor- 
I^pjfcpread  across  the  jpages  of  thcHsin  Hua  Jih-pao,  <iial-  yoking  class,  or  some  cause  being  pushed  at  the  moment,  or  X 

/attacking  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  reactionary  associ-  X 
^ates,  'American  imperialism,  black  market  operators,  or  >=: 
^.jother  enemies  of  the  people.  Historical  sketches  [often  f 
t that  #We  continue^  to  believe  that  . XXthe  ;^5depicted  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  early  revo-‘  _> 
Civilization  and. the  democratic  indiyidualism  ^ijyutionary  heroes.  A ‘‘letter  box”  welcomed  criticism  of  ; ’ 
which  jtfae  ‘^ommum its  ^translated  'Xdemocratic  '.in-'  '^Xall  phases  of  life:  speeding  vehicles,  official  inefficiency,  •• . : 
viduaEsts” J of  China  sinll  reassert  themselves  and  she  yj’^behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  . that  was  not  . in  ^ 
Gubw^joff  r^ie  foreign  yoke. disconsider  that  we  ^ -Accord  with  the  New  Democracy;  and  answered  ques-  .y 
uld  encourage  all  developments  in  China  which  .X'XXtions  ranging  all  the  way  from'  the  time  of  .train  and  X 
toward  *his'cnd.”-;3his  was  interpreted  as  an  ap-  ^ybus  departures,  to  problems  of  social  ethics  and, po^X1 
to  all  -Western-educated  Chinese  to  i.work  secretly  .^-.Utical  .theory.  Many  -.letters  -suggesting  improvements  yjj 
ut  -the ^beW .‘government  and  asyaVpromise  that.  .'4££n  the  newspaper, . in  "the  "city,  and  .even  in  the  ad- 
efforts  Would  be  aided  by*  the'American  .govern-  .-.^ministration  of  national  affairs  were -published.  Final-  yM 
a period  of  more -than  a month  only  one  %,'Iy  there -was  a daily  chart  of  -wholesale  prices,  and  a ^ 

of  the  official  "newspaper  failed  to  refer  to  the  /y,$ialf  page  or  more  of  paid  advertisements  of  theaters,  •‘•v 

sometimes  extra  pages  had  to  be  ~j*»hops,  department  stores,  schools,  etc., -lost  and  found 
tp  .include  all  the  attacks.  -^^^'^^|fe^j^*;^X‘?|i»otices,’“'nnd. . engagement,  -wedding,  ; and  -divorce  an-  - X 
-paper  the  ;f/rin  ffua  Jih-pao  devoted  renouncements.  At  least  once  a week  a part  or  all  of  one  .:y 
.^^  ^^am  ^^usuaUy  jfauge  amount  of  .space  to  European  af-  r^page  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  public  health;  and 

- 'gjfairs,  -and  persons  .familiar  with  Russian  propaganda  ,v  -there  was  a weekly  pictorial  supplement,  with  pictures  ;v 

^ -■“SsaDn  the  Marshall  Plan,the  North  Atlantic  “Aggression”  -y%-  of  public  events  and  achievements. of  various  kinds  and  V, 
. S^*act,^die;  Conference -iof  ^Foreign  Ministers,  rand  the  . ■•sometimes  propaganda  cartoons,  v-  . ' - ..  . - , 

> ‘^-^German  ^question  found  It  faithfully  'reflected  in  this  jt  ;•?  Special  issues  of  the  Hsin  Hua  jih-pao  were  published  ■ 

“‘.l^ianking  Newspaper.  Here  also  were  the  same  vitriolic  to  commemorate  such  important  days  as  International  ^ 

- ^ttacks  .on  the  :and-CcHnmunist  governments  of  west-  -’Labor  Day  (May  1 ) „and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
; . -tfCrn  Europe  and  On  Tito,  and  the  same  explanations  of  ^founding  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (July  1)  the 

‘"-vthe  Greek  and  Italian  situations  as  were  published  in  '-1925  Shanghai  Incident  (May  30),  the  Japanese  at- 
^/;’Z  Praoda  and  Izvertia.  One  invariably  found  the  “peace-  • tack  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  (July  7),  and  the  sign-  , ' 
• . loving,’»r.CSSR  'leading  the  'propertyless  peoples  of  * ing  in  1945  of  the  treaty  between  the  Central  Gov-  J 

'ri^iEurope,  and  of  die  whole  world  for  that  matter,  against  ■ - crament  of  China  and  the  USSR  (August  14).  In  each  . n 

..  Il^he  aggressive  “secret  plans”  and  actions  of  “Imperialist  ;case  editorials,  special  feature  articles,  and  songs,  poems,  j. 

, ^America”  and  its  western  European  satellites.  - ^,'and  cartoons  celebrating  the  event  were  included.  ‘ 

~The  Russian  propaganda  line  regarding  Asia  was  * ' - Although  privately  owned,  the  other  three  Nanking 


-r.. 


-~.i 


^ - 


^ -bo  less  fai tEf uTIy  follo wed . Nehru  was  declared  to  have 
X^old  out  to  American  and  British  capitalism,  thus  be- 
-.''traying  the  -Indian  revolution;  the  invasion  of  the 


f newspapers  were  little  more  than  pint-sized  versions  of 
- the  Hsin  Hua  Jih-pao,  for  they  included,  as  far  as  space 
limitations  permitted,  virtually  all  the  types  of  material 


^ ^fJrincely  state  of  Hyderabad  by  the  Indian  army  was  • - tnentioned  above.  Some  readers  preferred  them  to  the 
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r^^requixtd  them  to  .be  briefer  in  what 

to  leave  out  mwfc  of  ihe  duller  w ^ — WWI1  . „„ 

by  the  official  paper^But  they  derived  all  fd 

K«hnn>l  --- i »-  —t  -L  ' m • - *j i®XWIC(l  * NOT*,  T«U  Summary  pf  fJif  fermj-.I  i 

DTtrment  c .:V__  ' ta« 


■JMiV 


jljdnternational  and  much  :$f  ;tlwur ‘lC3un^^  oe^  and 
^jot  a few  of  thrir  feature  article.  and  editorial? from 

NevKOuna  New*  Agem^^ldoieiwai^--^^^  'W™**  ^ ^Uiraf^a. m?- " ., 


•«  v9$e£ 
ff&ystf 

:•$.>•  ' 

_•  /r -.  • «w%-ww»w«  »■  ■**  *»  HUV|  ^CU 

•'p-^act,  some  of  the  inost  malicious  antJ-American^dc*3®  ^ 

' v -AIM  * * V*  «•  . . .. 


;out  of  their  way  30  conform  to  d*  party  liiief  in 


^r^puMiahed  _|n  Nai^'-during  the  wmmer  appeared  in 


rinaU  paper,  rather  ;than  in  ihc'HnnHu*  Jih-bao 

3&MMMilVUb 'the  Hdn^in^pjUt%n^.i^ --i-.-. JL'-A 


it,  nub* 


ferpf 


'^§§?5-. 


it*  .wn  ftporters, ^thus  'gupplying  it*  jeaden  yith ™ ^ 

- — i si^^tij  . and  furuier^  numerou*  exchanges  of  letters  in  ^ 


• 3%«x>reof  what  we  call  Afcev£"«  than  the  other  bapi  it^^ ™toterow  exchange.  ^ fcl* 
^€^«*'rqported  by  the>nd  Of  the  summer  to  £^fi-i|i^ 

.difficultiea  and  to  ;4be  applying  fotffpimi»k>n|i^?i^  ’•£“*1 

^i|f^o'fldoee  dowmsThe:;£Au^^  '%btcJ^%££’  ^ t2hf1^r  ^ Tranifer  atffl  has  foroe^| 

i|t^bea*e  faiblicarion  for  awhile,  Imd  may  no  longer  be''  ao.-^^^Tw‘'  •,*OV^,^ifeAe-  **e*!“k  •dm3^Spl 

?be  political  ^and  economic  decline --of  Nan-  4^5 The  Statute.  ri  r 
®^ing,^ombmed  with  the  new -interpretation  of -vLt  ■£]££  Purpoie  of  the%| 

^onstitutm  news,  was  rapidly.™^  ^ 

g^posable  for  any  hut  government-supported  newspaper*  'toDedfic  ^ *°  oationahty,  contains  npg^j 

p^Although  the  importance  of  Nanking  appeius  to* be f^t^ent^Artide  2 ft 
feght  in  the  eye.  A™  **oopemtion  bTthe  partner*  $£ 


‘i? 

-J-  *VT 


i^alight  in  the  eyes  <rf  theChinme  C^^'thT  ^ f»rtner* 

^Nlectualfare  offered  to4ts  people  thro^^ Ae™  f A *^.«^on  brterert^amd  that 

•^V^ter  sthe  ^liberation” ,-fdiffered  little  ”fhS 

— srtedly  aupplicd  to  th^  iitimn,  if  Shanghal,^ ^ Hankow/^rySd^  far  a.  nece^^^ 

I;.-^-.  “ton,  «»d  other  central  and  south  ClSadtie..  Not  ^TcultuS  “ ^n«nic  and  ^ 

^ ^only  wras .Communist  news  policy  made  in  Peking  but  j^dons  concemimr  tte  provi*  ' 

-f  ^^%CatMn  ■*”.  pto**  wffl  bear  ••careful  watch-  #tain  bmiutiom.  The  office  must  not  he  ooTaf  which  •' • 

as  Ail  mdicatinn  rtf  *h*  WitvsTPirm  l -^aah*  i.  wlUCO  x,^.  : - 


- 


• ■ .•  ; t.  . , * „ Buuauuai.  10c  Oil  ICC  mult  IXttoC  <PC  rfaAtnk 

" *°  to^fi00  oTthe  direction  official  policy  may  #the  holder  is  leqxmubfe  to  a mnemtatrve  hody^m- 
^^he  expected  to  take.  ;.';^Jess  the  law  should  nrovide 


’ sl^he  expected  to  take. 

■-/■jap'  ■ ‘ 


the  law  should  provide  otherwise.*’  -This  provision 


tf>- 


■:  ' :..:'A 

r.:&r. 


' ' ' 'Sfi*.*. 
■ 


' ' 


3- 


;•  ’ " --  ICRO FI UM  EDITION  AVAILABLE  ^ 

, - * The ' American  Ifk  has  uteml  mto  an  asreement 
iwiUi  University  Microfilms  to  make  available  to  libraries 
issues  of  the  Far  Eostirn  Survey  in  microfilm  form, 
sat  a cost  approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of  binding 
'the  same  material  in  a conventional  library  binding. 
^.Under  the  plan,  the  library  keeps  the  printed  issues 
unbound  and  circulates  them  in  that  form  for  from 
»*wo  to  three  years.  When  the  paper  copies  begin  to 
Wear  out  or  are  not  called  for  frequently,  the  micro- 
film  is  substituted.  ~ , * 

£2ei  are  "restricted  to  those  subscribing  to  the  paper 


..„  — r-r^ 

r*ffa*t»rrnHrt»P7-irdirtributed  only  at  the  end 
—of -rtbe-fUolume— year.  -Inquiries  concerning  purchase 
should  be  directed  to  University  Microfilms,  313  North 
■IcTirtl  Street,  lAnn  Arhor,  Vfii-Kigtn  - , 


i*  ' ® - ■ • • ^ — a aswss 

|-«eems  to  indicate  that  only  Netherlander*  who  have 


•accepted  Indonesian  nationality  can  fill  the  bx  aeata 
deserved  *w  Europeans  In  . the  Indonesian  House  of 
^flepresenUtives.  likewise  excluded  from  this  provision 


■&%x 


v' •■*  J A complete  collection  of  die  documents  la  Eogli*  ka 
^*heen  Issued  by  the  Secretariat-General  of  the  Si~.~i  Table 
•J  Conference  under  the  title.  Round  TahU  Conference:  Re - 
:,  »*•  A*  Accepted  sa  «As  Second  Ftenary  Meeting  held  on  W i; 
? Ro vernier  1949  in  the  * RiddertaaT  at  The  Hague.  The  : 
^collection  also  carries  as  an  appendix,  separately  paged,  die  -ek 
provisional  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

3 Provisional  administration  by  the  Dutch;  future  status  to 
-be  determined  by  negotiation  within  a year  from  December 
3 ^ » 1949  (the  date  of  bander  of  sovereignty). 

, ; 3 Article  20,  foreign  relations;  Article  21,  defense;  Article 
22,  financial  and  economic  relations;  Article  23,  cultural 
:.gdations. 


'5^3 


Mi 


i 
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v>-  ■ 


git  Stbose  pbhticaL  Authoritative. 


WM 


>V 


" '*v£  ri  ' »^T',' 


and  leading  ^Whether  another  ~ Drt-.  .A  ial  tariff  arrangement  ^ re*  .' 


it^hc  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  ‘partner  • less  thadmost- 
•' '^^^?m'*”:*^"!n^ation  7*re^tnoent.'-^i?^ 

■ v*Thc  Agreement  jw  the  regulation  bf  cooperation  in 
/^^foreign  affair*  contains  five  britf  articles  and  provides 
•i^fc-for  littk  more  than  coordinatiorywhich  is  to  be  achieved 


Jpt  Dutch  nationals  and  corporate  bodies  within  the 
■jurisdiction  ,of  Indonesia  in  so  far  sis ‘business  imter- 
vj prise  is  concerned.  On  the  one. hand  they  axe  assured 
' jnaost-favored-nation  treato  “foreigners  of  all  ft 

tions  will  have  equal  rights  .in  ’ the  participation  of 


.•*2 


v . . ~ wm  nave  cuuai  ngms  in  inc  participation  o t ; 

^^Irough ^amsultation/  There  wdl  be  joint  or  common  ^trade  with  Indonesia  and  in'the  Economic  activity  and 
?£*  • representation  in  international  ^tercourse  only  where  ^industrial  / development”,  of  Indonesia,  i but  on  - the 

■$&£!*  fKtXfn.  t^^MP^1*****  (Art^l)^other  hand  d*: special  in-"® 
^ ^ow^er,  m case  one  of  the  partners  does  not  have  dip- ^terests  of . Netherlands  nationals  ;^d  corporate  bodies’ *T'‘' 
jll^iomatic  representation  ui  a foreign  country  he  shall  have  .^within' Indonesia  will  be  fully  taken  into  account  . K’  ” ~ •■ 

‘ ■.;rtJ“  *?***?*.  represented  m dm  country  ‘Try  preference"  .5;  (Art.  11)V  It  is  clear;  however,  that  theDutdTin  - ; 

it  fP^  0thCr  *mtner  ^doneoa  are  not  to  have  anything  like  the  preferred  . 

™ “ ^ todetermme  and  conduct  its  own  imposition  which  ‘Americans  enjoy  ih ^thd'Phmppbes.  ^0^ 

^ *?***"'  £Ut  ^ **”  at  -coordinating  ^giThe  most  interesting;  and  in  the  long  run  probably  -f 

' “d  ftt  ^ mort  "goifi“nt»  of  the  many  agreements  concluded  % 

5>^«ltog  .ea^o^thereon  ^Art.,-  2)iSNeither;  partner.  1$»t  the  Hague  Round  Table  is  the  one  on  cultural  co-^ 

' W other  judicial  ^operation.  While  the  agreement  is  aimed  at  the  promo-  :-'~‘ 

&S~****  :p*n  of  cultural  Ration,  between ^Ue  ^countries.1 
...^wth  the  other,  but  this  obhgation  is  prescribed  only  .^these  relations  . are  nevertheless  to : bear  «a  universal 
7 “terest*  of  other  partneriV^character  and  aim  at  die  realization  of  the  free  ex-" 

* ' ^ , shall  when  requested  extend  to  the  gpansion  of : the  free  human  mind."  -To  promote  the 

^ther  bechmcsJ  or  <rther ^cooperation  in  foreign  rela-  ^^realization  of  the  objects  of  the  agreement  there  will 
■ (Alt*  5)‘  *»  «P  » joint  committee  of  fourteen  members,  seven 

: ‘ . field  P01**  **  provisions  for  ^from  each  partner.  The  joint  committee  b authorized 

- - J^oop^tioo  are  more  specific  and  binding.  While  each  **0  set  up  writing  committees  for  the  consideration  of 
®f^tC  . tU  5"”, fweig?  ^ ****  ‘haU  ^ ;^n*ci*J  objects.  Each  country  b to  promote  within  its 

^ far  **  ?t  “ -considered  profitable  and  »own  territory  t reasonable  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
^J^heneficial  to^both  parties.”  Joint  action  seems  to  be  Xjnental  elemenU  of  the  other  partner's  culture.”  This 
prescribed  regard  to  the  countries  of  Europe.*  f=«b  to  be  done  "by  means  of  radio,  films;  press,  libraries, 
®nat*OPC  ***  * <Joes  001  v"sh  to  uke  P"1  ^distribution  of  reading  matter,  education  and  manifesU- 

a speofic  trade  agreement,  the  other  b free  to  pro-  -%ioni  of  art.”  The  two  countries  undertake  to  promote 
n^ceed  witih  negotiations,  *nd  the ’Don-participating  part-  ; ^the  exchange  of  'iadio  t broadcasts  in  ‘the*  cultural 


--  ■'  ■ * . 

. «- ^ J 

X- 


T . - * * «»  « -.-v*  - ■ V*  vrwouwuu  1XIC  VUUUTA1 

>4g^?inM.^e£rain  ,from:«onduding  a separate  trade  ^field  and  of  news."Mt  request  each  b to  support  the 


Agreement j;In  ti^otiating  with  third  countries  the  ^sother  in  the  development  of  education  and  science  and 
.Japartners  will  have  a joint  policy  and  be  represented  by  ’%';;-the  promotion  of  culture.  , 

.V  r5kxx»rdinated".delegations,  with  a chairman  appointed  V^-VThe  i Agreement  also  envisage  the  exchange  of 
itf^  om  the  delegatic®  having  the  greater  interest  in  the  t^teachers,  professors,  scientists,  and  artists,  the  granting 
i^disaissions  Concerned.  ®f  scholarships  for  use  in  the  other  country,  the  stand- 

- It  b -Interesting  -|o  *»ote  tirat  the  Financial  and  --ardization  of  certificates  and  degrees  and  the  trans- 
^ T^onomic  Agreernent  envisages  mutual  preferential  elation  of  publications  of  one  country  into  the  language 
-'trade  treatment  (Art.  22).  Tins  would  be  a reversal  *for  languages  of  the  other.  They  shall  also  promote  “the 
P^icy-  While  the  East  Indies  Government  resorted  to  - ^establishment  of  conUcts  between  organizations  recog- 
• Quotas  and  other  protective  commercial  devices  in  the  ? nized  by  the  respective  countries  and  active  in  the 
ivworld  depression,  there  were  Do  tariff  preferences  be-  '-cultural  field,  including  youth  organizations.”  The 
roctrop°litan^  country  and  the  dependency.  = Agreement  calls  fear  cooperation  between  the  two  for 


. •i»4Ja]ikoahe -Philippines,  Indoneria  b not  faced  with  die 
■ problem  of  weaning  itself  from  an  artificially-produced, 
; ^overwhelming  trade  dependence  on  one  country. 
" .-'^  =4  FinancSaJ-aad  Economic  Agreement,  Article  21.  ~ 

^ifaWARCH  8,  4^50 


«>  early  *urvey  of  “the  state  of  science”  in  Indonesia, 
”*n  particular  with  respect  to  natural  science,  technics, 
medical  science,  history,  language,  economics  and 
adat  law."  am*y  van  den  bosch 
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V.  ir;f>t '_***;*  ^ +2 -V-*  ' ^ 

' ’y  - 'l ..  • - m\.  i_T;  '• 


■ j <**  / *.•- 


*■  y’'*3»y 


Vs* ' 


Hfii 


v/>v  _?-+>  -<•  - - 


*«S2 


’<^'£-~* ' ■■'  " ~ ; ' ■ ■ '^iSr  i ^r^jf  ^vTv-., >•  =;-, ■ ■•%*^'>:W'-<f  ' -;^ 

’0^<iiTum  }^Indit  'm4  f«^«.%The1id^  pw^ent  ^ 


^Fzkmw/  -3  to  ffi,  /950 


-*£ 

, ’ ii  ^/"February  3:'  India.  '" India  is  reported  to  have  lodged 
;'s;^5fTJ^protMt  with  : Pakistan 
^ ^'f..  Hindus  in  East  Bengal, 

4 .si.  ■/sjxbniary  3:  Japan.' '^Premier  Yoshida  tells  the  Diet  that 


..>  passes  . . bill  aiming  ai  the  ' expulsion  of  pearly  500,000 ' ' 
s'  Moslems  who  Pre  alleged  to  have  .infiltrated  Into  Assam  from  *: 
VEast  Bengal  in  PaiisUn  during  the  past  two  years.  Prime  i, 

• Minister  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Pakistan  sutes  that  riots  in ' ' 


^.Calcutta  have  driven  thousands  of  Moslems  from  that  city  into  ..V/'' 

Bengal.  /'//•/y,/-/  ■.  ,' >‘:y .sj.s.  , , /s.~  5 

aw.  / inuia  u Kjwrrcu  10  nave  iwigca  a *»  -Y‘  s t*.  + -?*, 

. . ..  , _e  "zW' cbruAry  13«  ZJntied  States. ^~kJS  State  Department  nfflr»a1« 

istan  over  _ the  alleged  mistreatment  of  ^ - r_  ' ' - . w , , . . ^^uucni  wucian 

ineal  ■ *■ :\ . Y * -<y  • . * *r  ®ut  meet  in ; Bangkok  with  Ambassador-*  t-Large  -Xr3;Jp i 3 

YXY  ',  r'"V;I>b!liP  C.  Jessup  to  discuss  regional  problems.  The  US  Joint  Y-Y-3 


. . ..  . - ...  . i ehicfs  of  Staff  report  to  the  press  In  Washington  after 'a  ^ 

Japan  ts  ready  to  send  trade  represenUUvcs  to  Communist  / yv  day  inspection  trip  to*  Japan  and  key  Pacific  bases,  expressing 


. v.?fp/China  ps  soon  as  Allied  Headquarters  will  permit  it. 

i-'*  •=»,'»  8 V,:  ' - • ■ ■ - ■ ..rV  ■ ■ ....  - . ■' "-  - ' 


~ ?r*; 


. .*  ......  ...  ....  v iatirfactlon  with  the  c»mbat  efficiency' of  US  Armed  forces 

i0j? February  4:  CAinijJtadio jreport* from  China  state  that  Far  Eastern  OutposU-^c  ' **■  ? * 


iffi-VcY*,. 

^ ; g ..  ...  4 ■ v.t  • . v - ... ..  ^ 9 ...  ^ 

r.-  ^,  . PctinK  government  has  /Created  ah''  East  China  regional  . ^ ; f ebniary .;  1 4 : China.  S»The  'Peopk’#  ‘ Republic  'of  ichina 
government 'embracing  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Anhwei,  Chekiang, signs  a thmy-year  treaty  of  friendship/alliance,  and  piutual 

• fc . ' nic4  tiri tli  ■ L’  -■■  hTva  . _ . - *. .'  _ 


Mt 


1 ukicn,  and.  Nationalist-held  Formosa.  / 


•i  February  5:  Pakirtait/'^Pakistan  lifts  economic  sanctions 


5/ aid  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty  provides' that  China  . 

^ will  receive  $300,000,000  to  credits  fraia  the  Soviet  Union, 
;</;;*gainst  South  Africa  pending  negotiations  on  < the  rights  of  • *nh  that  Dairen,  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Changchun  railway 
iV.'Asian  minorities  there. ' /-'  St/ 'W>U  be  returned  to  China'; after  the  signing  of  p Japanese  • - ' 


. ; / February  6 : India.  Prune  Minister  Nehru  tells  die  press  /SP610®  ^rca^  W.by  1952.  ^ 

'./‘ttat  India  will  adopt  a wait-and-see  ‘ attitude  toward  both  February  15c  China.  -:  US  Secretary  of  State  Achcaon  tells  : ’.  ' 7/ 
• ’r'y-Indochiiia  and  Tibet.  XXn  P1™  that  the  most  rignificant  features  of  the  Sino-Soviet ' > v"r 


->*r  February  Ji  jndia  and  Pakistan.  Representatives  of  both 


/the  general  framework  of  the  announced  policy  of  the  United  ‘tS 

*'>  ftfatoa  f 1 j . - c-'-yNk 


■,  , ....  _ „ ../  States  to  support  the  independence  and  the  nationalist  asDira. 

governments  appear  before  the  UN  Security  Council  to  defend  •,:. . -r  .11  a.: ,..i  - • . aspira  -1 


dons  of  all  Asian  peoples."  ..  /;/  .v  //v;;v  .v  ...'j-;.  jt, 

February  ISsriforsa. ^President. Syrigman  Rhee  of  Korea,'3^,v^  Al 
. , . . “ - — ■."*•<■■"*  * tridt  to  - General  MacArthur,  Invites  Japan  to  put  aside 

-V /*■; (4he  UN  to  act  up  a sea  and  air  patrol  between  Formosa  and  ,«?oW  animosities  and  join  Korea  In  an  anti-Communist  alliance 


-:i^Jgrf£*hei*  respective  positions  with  regard  to  Kashmir. 

‘■ffp ebruary  B^  China.  / The  Nationalist  regime  Formally  »»lr« 


■ j?£^/tbc  Chinese  mainland  to  guard  against  Soviet  naval  and  air  funder  thq.  leadership  of  IdacArthur. 

' X-  V - ■ 1 r!  fn  Orimmitnirt*  tmT  ikntt  attamnl  Sa  «nn»..M  ?r.'>  '.-  .1  f r . HI*.  S'  JA  '■ 


to;  the  Chinese  Communists  Jn  juiy  attempt  to  capture  • .,  February  16:  Pakistan.  s/*An  agreement  Is  reported  in 


process  bctween  Pakistan  and  fiouth  Africa  under  'which  rhe  n.  - /,;H 
“'  February  B:~ Indochina.  -^Belgium  recognizes  the  Bao  Dai  ' '/  latter  will  supply  a minimum  of  1^00,000  tons  of  coal  an-  ^ .'.'“  ' j 
government  in  Vietnam  and  the  states  bf  Laos  and  Cambodia,  r/vnually  to  Pakistan  at  rates  cheaper  than  Indian  coal, 


■ j 


P^jBulgaria  recognizes  the  government  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

ebruary  9:  CAina’and  Korta.  JAfter  defeating  a Korean 
j?'-  aid  bill  three  weeks  ago,  the  . US  House  of  Representatives 
' passes  'a  combined  aid  bill  authorizing  short-term  economic 
^asiistance . for  south  Korea  and  for  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
.Von  Formosa.  / A 

•?  J February  9:  'Japan.  / SCAP  announces  that  the  Japanese 
Ai,’Sgt"*emment  is  authorized  to  set  Up  official  trade  agencies  in 
the  United  Sutes,  although  the  Japanese  trade  representatives 
'*  -‘-^will  have  no  diplomatic  or  consular  privileges.  , . 

' February  10:  China.  The  US  government  protests  to  the 
VA  Chinese  Nationalists  against  the  “deliberate”  and  repeated 
; / bombing  of  US  property  in  Shanghai.  The  US  Senate  passes 
/‘  the  Formosa-Korea  aid  bill. 

..  *i  February  1 0 : Indonesia.  . ’The  Export-Import  Bank  agrees 
A.  -to  lend  up  to  $100,000,000  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
. ./for  the  purchase  of  US  capital  goods  needed  for  the  reconstruc- 
-lion  of  the  Indonesian  economy.  ■ 

A February  11:  Japan.  Premier  Yoshida’ 1 conservative  pemo- 
.^  oratic  JLiberal  Party  is  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  23 
=~  Diet  members  from  the  opposition  Democratic  Party.  - / 

* February  12:  Malaya.  Reports  from  Singapore  sUte  that 
*A  100,000  civilians  are  being  mobilized  to  aid  Malayan  police  . 

and  troops  against  'Communist  guerrilla  forces. 

V ''Tebruary ' 12:  Pakistan.  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  PakisUn 
j^are  Teported  to  be  opening  negotiations  for  an  alliance. 

. * 56  ..-  v : 


; ..  The  Far  EAsreaN  .'Svavev  accepts  tto  reqxmsibility  .For  the 
' ' accuracy  of  items  in  the  "News  Chronology.”  The  chronology  •’ 

/•••is  based  on  veportt  in  the  /itw  York  Harold  Tribune  mid 
..the  Jitw  York  Times.  It  is  prepared  by  Irving  I.  Krsmr^a,'r.  - /A- 
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DATE:  March  29,  1950 
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SUBJECT:  t DISTITDTE  CF  EWJIFIC  REIA.TIONS 

ASAC  Whelan  of  New  York  advised  this  morning  that  the 
first  batch  of  photostats  of  the  pictures  taken  by  the  Boston 
Office  in  this  matter  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  at  midnight  last 
nig£it.  Another  batch  will  be  dispatched  at  noon  today,  and 
another  at  midnight.  This  program  will  be  continued  until  all 
have  been  completed. 
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BUREAU  IS  KWUU.ILU  IU  ADV I i>L  «JAN  frAncisco,  honoLulu  and  this  - 
°FF‘CE  0F  SPEC,F,C  information  desired  in  connection  with  THESE  1 

BAfi^  THE  REC0RDS  0F  THESE  BANK  ACCOUNTS  GO 

SACK  ONLY  TO  1934,  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  IS  REQUESTED^  TO  ATTEMPT 
TO  LOCATE  BANK  ACCOUNT  OF  SUBJECT  ORGANIZATION,  tut  nnrolriu 
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Mrk  Gloria  _ 
Mr.  'Micboli  . 

Mr.  Soswn  

V Mr.  Tracy 

Mr.  Earbo 
MP.  Ecimont 
Mr.  Me  hr . 

New  York,  N.  1 ,t.i..  Eoom .. 
April  6,  1950. 
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Director,  FBI. 


Dear  Sir,  &? C- 

Reurtel  April  5 last,  captioned,  ** IHO^E I ESFTniun?  » tt 

,ZI™Z  indtTl^1‘  *»•-«  .*«• 

as  follows,  '"■^n^1^  ^ssf0«^,htB,r,  „t  out  4 

■'  ■'■.-O 

ffHIJA  AUSTSRN  - Member  IFR  Secretariat,  1941  _L_  r 

: J:  i:  SH : E&  Kg*  -ff?  - - w*33$ 

^i-gsr 

* R&62Jt  G?A“JP^NZpV  - Member  Secretariat  IFR,  1941,  ^ 

662  Lexington  Avenue  ’ fj  B ^ 

- MICHA^  GRRMMRlG,  Member  of  Secretariat  DB.  1941 : S'* 

(subject  in  SILVEHMLSIBR  CASE)  ' , / & * 

J;  * Man'.glo*  Edltor/Amerasia  ’ . , S 

- PHILLIP  C«  JESSUP  - Chairman  IPR  (s'  ■ 0 >..1 

■ BKKKUIN  a.  KIZS3,  Tice  ChAm!^  tpr  § C. 

* 10ccro0D#  Secretary,  IPH  1943  o ’ 

■■  ££&  sretary- *-*-?  «*  »*  ■ T ^1: 1 ;; 
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100-21:679 


Surratt  of  inoutiptflrv  ; . 
Snftrlk  fffate*  Bopartnimt  of  luoffn 
, ij22  — Federal  Office  Building  •; 
Civic  Center,  San  Francisco,  California 
April  7,  1950 
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Director,  FBI 


Dear 


BE:  INSTITUTE  OF  PACTETr.  ttETATTnwfl 

-v.  ■: 

i*  . * .• - •£  .. 


. Reference  report  of  SA 
San  Francisco*  '•-: 


’da^  April  7,  4950  at 
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Ujpce  • UNITED  -government 


The  Director 


non  V D*  lit  Ladd 

o tfy 

SUBJECT:  IKSTITDTE  OF  PACIFIC  ILLATIONS 

ESPIONAGE  - R 


DATE:  April  12,  1 


lOSiCO 

, IC'3'.O 


Attached  for  your  approval  is  a memorandum  to  the  • - ' 
Attorney  General  with  copies  to  Assistant  Attorney  General  James 
M*  Mclnerney,  Criminal  Division,  calling^^o  the  Attorney  General's 
attention  the  allegations  fcy  IlisR  Fre<U$Jtley  that  officials  of 
th^JCnstitute  of  Pacific  Relations  were  in  Moscow  in  1936  and  that 
.^.n  he\  opinion,  they  had  cose  to  Moscow  to  receive  their  orders  t 
on  policy  for  thq  I.P.R,  : .■ 


1930 's 
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MIETBg  . WIlTBE^  rw-iBn^cW.  caraon.  ISSnmECP  »trrirrr'  lr,,  .Wm«~ 
KR AISD  COmBT  COJtSnTOTIOSS  OF  AiStICl*  ISSTlTOTi  «D  CrlRSTITUtt 

pacific  evuticic.  bp  rau  Ghouls  adfisi  aohuari  offices  jo 

FOBIISH  COPIES  OF  EFPCSITS  OS  ipR  FOB  ICTciaraoVlO  BilTOffiS  ARICB  IS 
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